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BOSS, IT’S THESE LATE SOLVENT SHIPMENTS 
THAT ARE HOLDING UP PRODUCTION! WE'RE 
GETTING SO USED TO LATE DELIVERIES, WE 
CALL OUR PURCHASING AGENT 
THE LATE MR. AKERBY! 





LATE SOLVENT 
SHIPMENTS HUH? 
LEAVE IT TO 
ME! 
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AND YOU CAN as BOY! AM | GLAD 
FORGET YOUR SOLVENT oe - NICE WORK! THERE | LEARNED ABOUT : 
DELIVERY WORRIES WON'T BE ANY MORE SKELLYSOLVE IN TIME! 


WHEN YOU SWITCH TO “LATE'’ MR. AKERBY 
SKELLYSOLVE... TALK SINCE YOU O TS 
On 
ey 


SWITCHED TO SKELLYSOLVE 
EVERY SHIPMENT'S ON TIME 
—AND NOT ONE CASE OF 
ee CONTAMINATION! 
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It may pay you to get further information about 
Skellysolve. Why not write or call us today? 





Skellysolve for Animal and Vegetable Oil Extraction 
APPLICATIONS 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and ceutical extractions, where finest qual- 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flax- ity solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 


seed, peanuts, cottonseed and the like. point about -50°F. i c~ 

Closed cup flash point about -25°F SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and in- 

SKELLYSOLVE-C Making both edible edible oils and meals where greater 4 > 

and inedible oils and meals, particu- volatility is desired than that of \ / 

larly where lower volatility than that Skellysolve C or L. Closed cup flash | J 


of Skellysolve-B is desired because of point about -16°F. 
war dense te Closed 
VV m condenser water osec cup SKELLYSOLVE- Le For degre asing meat 


f sets point about 13°F. ‘i 
T extrac Dil tu d_ fuller’s 
re F Extracting cottonseed, 2arth or other gé aes staat dae - Ath od $ K E L LY Oo l L . Oo M PA N Y 
> an meals and other products in c flash point ab - 12°F : ee 
ratory analytical work. Originally De aie te ONES Industrial Division 
made to conform to A.O.C.S. specifica Ask ADOUL OUF new 605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 


tions for petroleum ether, and pharma Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease. 
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R'S DESK 


HIGH SUPPORTS President Eisenhower, in his 
COULD CAUSE 


TROUBLE 
ties—soybeans and flaxseed 
position where higher support prices were justi- 
fied and would be announced shortly. 

Industry representatives were not consulted in 
USDA officials, except at the top, were 
It came out of a clear 


special farm message to Con- 
gress singled out two commodi- 
as being in a market 


advance. 
unaware of the proposal. 
sky. The industry advisory committee was called 
to Washington on Jan. 27 to consider the 1956 
support price program on these two commodities. 
The announcement will be made before this issue 
reaches you. 

One year ago the soybean production on this 
industry committee asked for 75‘: of parity sup- 
port price on 1955-crop soybeans. They were 
overruled, and supports were set at 70‘: of parity, 
with $2.04 national average. In the meantime 
we have produced the largest soybean crop in his- 
tory, and we are seeing it absorbed into the 
markets at the highest rate in history. 

Your representatives on this committee recom- 
mended that 1956 support prices on soybeans be 
kept at the same levels as for the past year. 
Selling prices are well above supports now. Ex- 
ports are at record levels. With acreage restric- 
tions on many other crops, it was felt that any 
upward revision in support levels might merely 
stimulate even greater acreage increases in soy- 
beans than would otherwise exist. Our problem 
in 1956 might be that of assimilating the large 
acreage increase which will occur without in- 
creases in support prices. Any increase in sup- 
port price levels could make a bad situation even 
worse. Much depends on the form which the farm 
bill now before Congress finally takes. 

Our industry should look forward with pleasure 
to 500 million bushels of soybeans, perhaps more. 
But we probably cannot assimilate an additional 
125 million bushels in one big jump. We must 
increase gradually, as we develop markets. If we 
do not do so we will find ourselves in the very 
same wagon with those other farm crops where 
CCC owns large stocks, and where the support 
price also becomes the selling and the ceiling 
price on the market. 

One thing is certain. Soybeans are now selling 
because they are right pricewise. Those com- 
modities which in the past have priced themselves 
out of the markets for periods of time long enough 
to stimulate production of the same commodity 
in other areas of the world, or have underwritten 
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By GEO. M. STRAYER 


competitive production facilities with their high 
prices, can never again recapture their markets. 


Let’s not get soybeans in that position. 


OPPORTUNITY If you were the manufacturer of 
FOR U. S. an article which you knew had 
PRODUCERS market potentialities and which 
you knew was priced right, and on which a rea- 
onable return above costs could be maintained, 
undoubtedly you would advertise and promote 
that product to the greatest extent possible. You 
would make a determined effort to reach the 
right people, tell them your story, sell them your 
product. 

Japan is ou 
among all the nations of the world. Japan could 


largest market for soybeans 
use even greater quantities of soybeans and soy- 
bean products. Soybeans are the source of protein 
for the Japanese people. The Japanese know 
how to use them, how to prepare them, how to 
sell them. 

Your Association was invited to exhibit your 
soybeans as a part of an overall exhibit of Ameri- 
can agricultural commodities at the Osaka Trade 
Fair in Osaka, Japan, in April. We do not have 
the trained personnel on our staff to do this job, 
and neither do we have the finances. But neither 
could we afford to allow an opportunity of this 
type to go past without proper consideration. 

Your officers, confronted with a decision which 
must be made promptly, felt that you, as a soy- 
bean producer, could not afford to go unrepre- 
sented at this event. The time and the effort re- 
quired to participate in the Osaka Trade Fair, 
along with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
were committed. We will raise the money, and we 
will send a representative. 

We may call on you to help finance it. Some- 

one must share such costs, for your directors can- 
not contribute their time and assume the expense 
of events such as this. 
WHY OF BIG 
MARKET FOR can be a mighty sales fac- 
SOYBEAN MEAL io, And it can be a price 
deterrent, too. 

Price—on a quality product—can stimulate 


Price—on a major commodity 


usage, or it can discourage usage. No better 
demonstration can be asked than that which has 
applied to soybean oil meal during recent months. 

Back in 1951 the feeding of soybean oil meal 
was zooming upward. It was in plentiful supply, 
was relatively cheap, became the favorite of feed 
mixers and of feeders 


Then the Korean episode came along. Prices 
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climbed. Price controls became effective again. 
Soybean meal prices climbed to ceilings, and vari- 
ous means were found of circumventing them 

Substitute products took over a portion of the 
market. Urea, for instance, displaced soybean 
oil meal in feeds for ruminants. We had priced 
ourselves out of the market, and consumption fig- 
ures on soybean oil meal fell far below potential 
figures. Once a market is lost it takes time—and 
effort—to get it back. 

Time has elapsed. Prices soybean oil meal 
are the lowest, on the average, in many years. 
Prices seem stabilized at rather constant levels. 

And what has happened? The biggest consump- 
tion of soybean oil meal in history! Never before 
has the soybean processing industry absorbed 25 
million bushels of soybeans per month. Nor 75 
million bushels in 3 months. And the meal is 
going into consumption channels 

All this, too, during a period when prices of 
hogs and cattle are unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of the feeder, and when there is a natural 
tendency to feed more grains and less protein 
meal. 

Where is the meal going? It is replacing the 
substitutes which have appeared in recent years 
We are buying our market back. It is the hard 
way to obtain a market, but when feeders and 


feed mixers can see an adequate and steady supply 


JONES-HETTELSATER 
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1911 Baltimore Ave. 
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ot soybean oil meal available over a period of time 
at a reasonable price they will use it in quantity 
When they are faced with constant violent price 


gyrations they tend to go to other products 


SOUTHERN 
MEETINGS 
PLANNED 


Market information is of no value 
unless it reaches the people who are 
concerned with the market 

The study made in Japan during October and 
November by your editor and Howard Kurtz of 
the ¢g1 inspection branch of USDA brought out 
information which can be of tremendous value to 
our industry. But unless brought to the attention 
of the folks who can do something about it the 
expenditure of funds was unjustified 

Three meetings and groups of meetings are 
now planned. The first will be with soybean pro- 
ducers of the Midsouth area at Blytheville, Ark., 
on Feb. 21. The Mississippi County Farm Bureau 
soybean marketing committee and County Exten- 
sion Director Keith Bilbrey will be in charge. Pro- 
ducers of soybeans from the entire Midsouth area 
are urged to attend 

The second meeting will be with the Midsouth 
Soybean Shippers Association at Memphis on Feb 
22. All country handlers of beans are eligible to 
attend. 
The next meetings will be at New Orleans, 
with elevator representatives, the export firms, 
and the grain grading officials 
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SAMPLES of soybeans from various countries are examined by Mr. and 
Mrs. Strayer in the offices of the Yokkaichi Mamekasu Manufacturing 
Co. At left is 1. Nakamura, Hohnen Oil Co. To the right are: M. 
Muraki, Yokkaichi manager; a Yokkaichi staff member; and Dr. Y. 
Sugimoto, secretary of the Japan Oil and Fat Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, Tokyo. 


Japan's Processors 


Could Use Far More U.S. Soybeans 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


‘SOYBEANS, to the Japanese, are 

more than an oilseed. They are 
the life-blood of the nation, for they 
supply the protein so necessary to 
the rebuilding of the muscles and 
tissues torn down in hard manual 
labor. There are no milk, meat and 
eggs in the diet of the average man 
or woman in Japan—there is no pro- 
tein other than vegetable protein, 
and soybeans comprise the major 
source 

True, there is an oilseed crushing 
industry in Japan. And the majo! 
raw material utilized is soybeans 
But the processing of soybeans is 
merely the removal of the oil before 
both it and the meal go into food 
products—rather than the separation 
of oil for food and meal for livestock 
feeding as is the case in the United 
States. 

The Japanese oilseed crushing in 
dustry is an old one as compared 
with ours. According to informa- 
tion given me by Mr. Sakaguchi, 
vice president of the Oil and Fat 


FORMAL dress was worn by Mr. and 
Mrs. K. Sugiyama during Japanese 
formal tea ceremony at their home. 
Mr. Sugiyama, who is 80, is chairman 
of the board of Hohnen Oil Co., 
Tokyo, and is aenerally recognized as 
dean of the Japanese oil industry. 


Second of a series of reports by the editor 


covering his recent trip to the Far East. 


Manufacturers Ass lation, the 
crushing of oilse in Japan on a 
commercial basis was started about 
1630. Rapeseed was the first com- 
modity crushed. The oil was the com- 
modity desired. As soybeans came 
into the crushing picture they, too, 
were crushed for the oil, and the meal 
at the outset was of little conse- 
quence. Through the years the meal 
has become of increasing importance 
in the economy 

Today there are two types of oil- 
seed mills or plants in Japan. The 
first, and most numerous, is the small 
village plant, usually located in the 
interior villages, and operated by 
two or three persons. This is many 
times a strictly family enterprise 
There are about 3,000 of these plants 
in Japan today, and in the trade they 
are known as “mountain plants.” 
These plants operate on indigenous 
soybeans, garnered from the farms 
surrounding the village, and the oil 
and meal are utilized in the same 
village. Their production never en- 
ters normal trade channels. In ad- 
dition to soybeans some of them 


operate on rapeseed, mustard seed, 
and perhaps other locally grown 
commodities 

The other group of oilseed mills, 
known as “sea plants,” are located on 
or near deep water, are compara- 
tively large in size, and usually op- 
erate on imported raw materials, us 
ing solvent process equipment. It is 
from this group that the member- 
ship of the Oil and Fats Manufac 
turers Association is drawn. And it 
is this group which buys and utilizes 
soybeans from the United States. 


Imported from Japan 


Previous to World War II thi 
group of oilseed crushers imported 
about 800,000 tons of soybeans per 
vear, all from the Chinese mainland 
In addition, imports of as high as 1 
million tons of soybean oil meal and 
cake were also made, going largely 
to the foods plants for their products. 
Following the Japanese march into 
Manchuria in the early 1930’s the 
Japanese assumed ownership of 
many of the mills at Darien and 
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BAGS of soybeans are loaded onto trucks to be hauled to warehouse of Yoshihara Oil Co. near Osaka, Japan. Bags have been 
filled from hopper back of truck. Immense amount of hand labor is used in all such operations. In the foreground is Dr. Y. 
Sugimoto, secretary of the Japan Oil and Fat Association. 


other Manchurian ports, and they 
merchandised the beans and the meal 
and oil from those ports into the 
markets of the world. Many of the 
oilseed crushing firms in Japan today 
owned plants in Manchuria, and they 
integrated the Manchurian opera- 
tions with those of their Japanese 
plants 

During the 1955 calendar year total 
imports of soybeans into Japan were 
approximately 750,000 metric tons 
Roughly half of this tonnage went to 
the oil mills, the other half to foods 
plants. Thus, processing 
plants in Japan are operating at only 
a small part of capacity. Every place 
I went during October and early No- 
vember I heard the same story—we 
cannot operate because we cannot 
obtain soybean supplies. There is 
potential crushing capacity for 1,500,- 
000 tons per year of soybeans in 
Japan. Some members of the trade 
believe a market could be found for 
the entire production of meal and oil 
from that tonnage. Others differ, set 
the potential at a lower figure. Un- 
questionably the potential is far 
above today’s import figures 


soybean 


Batch process solvent equipment is 
the standard of the Japanese indus- 
try. Hexane is the predominant solv- 
ent, most of it coming from the 
United States. Large flakes are de- 
sirable for foods plants usage, so the 
flakes produced are much larger than 
those common in this country. Crack- 
ing rolls are used much less, flaking 
rolls are similar to ours. The whole 
flake, without grinding in any way, 
is shipped to the foods plants. A 
light-colored flake, as nearly pure 
white as possible, is desired. No 
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heating or cooking 
encountered in the 
processing Is applied. Low tempera 
ture or untoasted ikes are greatly 
preferred 

Continuous process solvent plant 
are entering the picture I visited 
three such plants while I was ir 
Japan. In most cases they are inte- 
grated with the production of end 
products from the meal. There is 
much interest in continuous solvent 
plants, and in the newer types of 
equipment being utilized in the 
United States. A team of representa- 
tives from the Japanese oilseed mills 
is scheduled to visit the United 
States this summer or fall, under the 
productivity program of the Depart- 
ment of State 


Used in Cooking 


Soybean oil in Japan is human 
food. Most processing plants have 
basic refining and filtering equip- 
ment, and the oil is packed in tins o1 
bottles for distribution to the retail 
trade. The degree of refining and 
bleaching is much less than used in 
the United States, for the Japanese 
buyer wants some color and flavor 
to the cil. Total Japanese produc- 
tion of soybean oil, so far as I could 
determine, goes directly into the 
“cooking oil” trade. There is little 
or no industrial usage. Oil sells in 
the Japanese economy at a compara- 
tively higher price than in the United 
States, where we have supplies be- 
yond our own needs and must rely 
on world markets for outlet. 

Labor is relatively cheap in Japan, 
hence the degree of mechanization is 
far below our levels. Batch process 


plants, of course, require far more 
hand labor than our continuous proc- 
ess plants 

A typical example of the compara- 
tive labor expenditure is in the hand- 
ling of soybeans as they are im- 
ported. Most plants are not on deep 
water, so the steamer lies at anchor 
out in the harbor. The beans are 
shoveled into slings by hand and are 
swung over the side to a lighter or 
barge, which is then towed to shore. 
Sometimes mechanical conveyors are 
used to lift the beans out of the 
holds, but it is the unusual plant that 
has them 

At shore the beans are lifted from 


} 


the barge or lighter into a hopper, 


ALLIS-CHALMERS continuous solvent 
extraction unit of Yoshihara Oil Co. 
near Osaka. 
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SOYBEANS, to the Japanese, are 

more than an oilseed. They are 
the life-blood of the nation, for they 
supply the protein so necessary to 
the rebuilding of the muscles and 
tissues torn down in hard manual 
labor. There are no milk, meat and 
eggs in the diet of the average man 
or woman in Japan—there is no pro- 
tein other than vegetable protein, 
and soybeans comprise the major 
source. 

True, there is an oilseed crushing 
industry in Japan. And the major 
raw material utilized is soybeans 
But the processing of soybeans is 
merely the removal of the oil before 
both it and the meal go into food 
products—-rather than the separation 
of oil for food and meal for livestock 
feeding as is the case in the United 
States. 

The Japanese oilseed crushing in 
dustry is an old one as compared 
with ours. According to informa- 
tion given me by Mr. Sakaguchi, 
vice president of the Oil and Fat 


FORMAL dress was worn by Mr. and 
Mrs. K. Sugiyama during Japanese 
formal tea ceremony at their home. 
Mr. Sugiyama, who is 80, is chairman 
of the board of Hohnen Oil Co., 
Tokyo, and is aenerally recognized as 
dean of the Japanese oil industry. 


ore U.S. Soybeans 


Second of a series of reports by the editor 


covering his recent trip to the Far East. 


Manufacturers Association, the 
crushing of oilseeds in Japan on a 
commercial basis was started about 
1630. Rapeseed was the first com- 
modity crushed. The oil was the com- 
modity desired. As soybeans came 
into the crushing picture they, too, 
were crushed for the oil, and the meal 
at the outset was of little conse- 
quence. Through the years the meal 
has become of increasing importance 
in the economy 

Today there are two types of oil- 
seed mills or plants in Japan. The 
first, and most numerous, is the small 
village plant, usually located in the 
interior villages, and operated by 
two or three persons. This is many 
times a strictly family enterprise 
There are about 3,000 of these plants 
in Japan today, and in the trade they 
ire known as “mountain plants.” 
These plants operate on indigenous 
soybeans, garnered from the farms 
surrounding the village, and the oil 
and meal are utilized in the same 
village. Their production never en 
ters normal trade channels. In ad- 
dition to soybeans some of them 


operate on rapeseed, mustard seed, 
and perhaps 
commodities 
The other group of oils mill 
known as “sea plants,” are located on 
or near deep water, are compara- 
tively large in size, and usually op- 
erate on imported raw materials, us- 
ing solvent process equipment. It is 
from this group that the member- 
ship of the Oil and Fats Manufac- 
turers Association is drawn. And it 
is this group which buys and utilizes 
soybeans from the United State 


other locally grown 


Imported from Japan 


Previous to World War II thi 
group of oilseed crushers imported 
about 800,000 tons of soybeans per 
year, all from the Chinese mainland 
In addition, imports of as high as 
million tons of soybean oil meal 
cake were also made, going largely 
to the foods plants for their products. 
Following the Japanese march into 
Manchuria in the early 1930's the 
Japanese assumed ownership of 
many of the mills at Darien and 
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BAGS of soybeans are loaded onto trucks to be hauled to warehouse of Yoshihara Oil 
Immense amount of hand labor is used in all such operations. 


filled from hopper back of truck. 





Sugimoto, secretary of the Japan Oil and Fat Association. 


other Manchurian ports, and they 
merchandised the beans and the meal 
and oil from those ports into the 
markets of the world. Many of the 
oilseed crushing firms in Japan today 
owned plants in Manchuria, and they 
integrated the Manchurian opera- 
tions with those of their Japanese 
plants 

During the 1955 calendar year total 
imports of soybeans into Japan were 
approximately 750,000 metric tons 
Roughly half of this tonnage went to 
the oil mills, the other half to foods 
plants. Thus, soybean processing 
plants in Japan are operating at only 
a small part of capacity. Every place 
I went during October and early No- 
vember I heard the same story—we 
cannot operate because we cannot 
obtain soybean supplies. There is 
potential crushing capacity for 1,500,- 
000 tons per year of soybeans in 
Japan. Some members of the trade 
believe a market could be found for 
the entire production of meal and oil 
from that tonnage. Others differ, set 
the potential at a lower figure. Un- 
questionably the potential is far 
above today’s import figures. 

3atch process solvent equipment is 
the standard of the Japanese indus- 
try. Hexane is the predominant solv- 
ent, most of it coming from the 
United States. Large flakes are de- 
sirable for foods plants usage, so the 
flakes produced are much larger than 
those common in this country. Crack- 
ing rolls are used much less, flaking 
rolls are similar to ours. The whole 
flake, without grinding in any way, 
is shipped to the foods plants. A 
light-colored flake, as nearly pure 
white as possible, is desired. No 
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than that 


soivent 


heating or cooking othe 
encountered in. the batch 
processing is applic Low tempera 
ture or untoasted flakes are great 
preferred 

Continuous process solv 
are entering the picture 
three plants while 
Japan 
grated with the production of end 
products from the meal. There is 
much interest in continuous solvent 
plants, and in the newer types of 
equipment being utilized in the 
United States. A team of representa- 
tives from the Japanese oilseed mill 
is scheduled to visit the United 
States this summer or fall, under the 
productivity program of the Depart- 
ment of State 


such A 
In most cases they are inte- 


Used in Cooking 


Soybean oil in Japan is human 
food. Most processing plants have 
basic refining and filtering equip- 
ment, and the oil is packed in tins o1 
bottles for distribution to the retail 
trade. The degree of refining and 
bleaching is much less than used in 
the United States, for the Japanese 
buyer wants some color and flavor 
to the oil Total Japanese produc- 
tion of soybean oil, so far as I could 
determine, directly into the 
“cooking oil” trade. There is little 
or no industrial usage. Oil sells in 
the Japanese economy at a compara- 
tively higher price than in the United 
States, where we have supplies be- 
yond our own needs and must rely 
on world markets for outlet 

Labor is relatively cheap in Japan, 
hence the degree of mechanization is 
far below our levels. Batch process 


goes 


Co. near Osaka, Japan. Bags have been 
In the foreground is Dr. Y. 


plants, of course, require far more 
hand labor than our continuous proc- 
ess plants 

A typical example of the compara- 
tive labor expenditure is in the hand- 
ling of soybeans as they are im- 
ported. Most plants are not on deep 
water, so the steamer lies at anchor 
out in the harbor. The beans are 
shoveled into slings by hand and are 
wung over the side to a lighter or 
barge, which is then towed to shore. 
Sometimes mechanical conveyors are 
used to lift the beans out of the 
holds, but it is the unusual plant that 
has them 

At shore the beans are lifted from 


the barge or lighter into a hopper, 


ALLIS-CHALMERS continuous solvent 
extraction unit of Yoshihara Oil Co. 
near Osaka. 





again either by sling which is filled 
by shovelers, or by clamshell. The 
hopper on shore is used as a bagging 
center, and swarms of men and 
women bag, sew or tie, and place 
the filled bags on wagons or carts 
With four bagging spouts from a 
hopper it is not unusual to see 40 to 
60 people working at this one trans- 
fer job alone. The bagged beans are 
then hauled to the warehouse, where 
they are stored in bags, piled to high 
levels by human aber 

Most plants have little if any 
cleaning equipment. If they do have 
it available it is by our standards 
quite inadequate. They have _ not 
needed such equipment on cargoes 
coming from Manchurian sources, so 
I was told repeatedly. If cleaning is 
to be done, the bags are hauled from 
the pile to the cleaner, and the 
cleaned bags are again bagged for 
When they are 
stream the 


storage placed in 
the processing 
then dumped 
Human labor is cheap. Mechanical 
pneumatic unloaders 
te 


bags are 


unloaders or 
are costly to purchase and opera 
Plants employ large numbers of 
people, attempt to stagger the work 
so they can be kept busy at unload 
ing, bagging and other operations 
continuously The average wage, so 
far as I could determine, is about 
one-fifteenth of the average wage fou 


nit 


the same work in the United States 


Human labor may well be cheaper 
than mechanical contrivances. 

W: ages paid to women are especi- 
compared to those of 
men. The Japanese economy must 
exist largely on food products im- 
ported from other areas of the world, 
except for rice. To do so means that 
Japan must export the commodities 
of her factories and her home work- 
markets of the world. 


low as 


shops into the 

Japanese oil mills prefer Ameri- 
can soybeans because of the higher 
oil content, and because they are 
now being delivered to Japanese 
ports at a cheaper price than soy- 
beans from any other part of the 
world. They object strenuously to 
high-foreign-material 
shipments from the U. S. and they 
object to buying vellow 
and being delivered soybeans with 
a green color Seedcoat color is of 
especial importance to foods manu- 
facturers, and this applies to direct 
as well as to usage of the meal 


soybeans 


usage 
or flakes after oil extraction 

Green-seed-coated oybeans_ pro- 
duce a tlake which is darker in color 
than that from yellow soybeans, and 
the buyers at miso and tofu plants 
object to that color because it pro- 

lower-priced product. Like- 
l the soy manufacturers 
also obiect, althor sh I was not sure 
of the basis of their objection 


duces 


INOCULATE 
SOY BEANS 


Inoculat or! 


IT PAYS! 


The Urbana Laboratories 


Urbana, Illinois 


content of 





Especially objectionable to the 
Japanese oilseed mills are corn, 
cockleburs, morning glory seeds and 
sticks and stems. Any dark-colored 
object affects the meal color, and 
thus the price. 

The Oil and Fat Manufacturers 
Association of Japan is a well-op- 
erated, influential trade group. Their 
president, Mr. M. Hirano of Hohnen 
Oil Co., appeared on the program of 
the 1953 convention of the American 
Soybean Association and is known to 
many in our industry. The secretary, 

Mr. Y. Sugimoto, is a former Euro- 
pean representative of Japanese soy- 
bean interests and is highly versed 
in the oilseed industry of the world 
This group is highly desirous of close 
cooperation with the United States 
and with U. S. organizations, and 
looks to us for some degree of leader- 
ship. Their protests on high-foreign- 
material content and on green-seed 
coated soybeans have been lodged 
with us repeatedly. They like our 
high-oil-content beans. They object 
to color. And even more strenuously 
they object to extraneous material 
which finds its way into cargoes be 
fore arrival. To a rather high degree 
the source of Japanese soybean im 
ports will be determined by the Oil 
and Fat Manufacturers Association 
and its membership 

Last year we shipped to Japan 
approximately 20 million bushels of 
U. S. soybeans. Present rates of 
purchase indicate an even larger 
total may be purchased out of the 
1955 crop. The allocation of funds 
for the last half of the Japanese 
governmental fiscal year provided 
for some increases, and it is antici 
pated a supplemental allocation will 
push these figures to even highe1 
levels. Those firms doing large ex 
port business on end products in- 
volving soybeans are also given spe 
cial allocations of dollars in order 
to assure adequate supplies of their 
raw materials 


May Lose Some 


Japanese governmental allocation 
policies seem definitely designed to 
channel some soybean purchases 
away from the U. S. However, it 
appears that we will hold at least 
our present levels of sales, assuming 
competitive prices, and that we 
should get at least a portion of the 
expansion of imports which seems 
to be coming. In other words, the 
present governmental policies seem 
destined to affect our share of the 
future expansion in imports, rather 
than present levels. 

We have a product which Japan 
wants in large quantities. In the 
purchases of last July, and again in 
the recent purchases, the prices of 
U. S. soybeans, basis delivered to 
Japanese ports, have been less than 
Manchurian prices by as much as 
$15 per metric ton. We have oil 
content which is well above the 
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levels available from other parts of 
the world. We have the right prices, 
we have the good will of the major 
buyers, but we must solve our own 
problems of foreign material and 
color If we are willing to do so 
we will continue to ship U. S. soy 
beans in large quantities If we 
are unwilling to recognize our short 
comings, or to do anything 
them, then we deserve to lose the 
Japanese market to our competition 

In later stories I will endeavor te 
give in detail the 
and the consumption figures on each 
f the different products. The sig 
nificant factor is that the Japanese 
absorb and would 


greater quantities 


about 


processes used 


would 


have far 


economy 
like to 
of sovbeans than are even now avail- 
able. There is little possibility of 
sizable expansion of Japanese soy 
bean production. The additional ton- 
nage must come from imports It 
will come either from U. S. or Man 
churian Decision will be 
based upon oul 
ply the type of commodity 
by the Japanese market, upon price 
and upon governmental trade prac 
tice, especially which may be 
designed to channel trade away from 
the U. S. and toward those 
where sales of consume! 


goods may be 


sources 
willingness to sup 
desired 


those 
areas 


Japane se 
expanded 
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Call, Wire, or Write 





Gas or Oil? 
How Big? 


What Grains 
Need Drying?, How Long to 


Thinking about a grain drier........7 


: Insurance 
R 


How to 
' Feed Drier? 


Location? 
Costs? 


l 7 — 


Need 
Added 
; make Installation? © Men? 
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Keep your head clear for business 


Let an Aeroglide Sales Engineer help... his 
experience and training are yours for the asking 
No Obligation 


wide 


Aeroglide Corporation ~- PHONE 24422 + RALE| 
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YOU Should be 
MUCH RICHER TODAY 
Than 6 Months Ago! 


If not. WAKE UP, man! Billions of 
dollars PROFIT in stocks and com- 
modities. TREMENDOUS PROS- 
PERITY ahead, for FREE nations 
of world! Only Communist coun- 
tries are hungry, ragged, depressed! ) 


going higher some 
made 


GOOD STOCKS 
MUCH higher Our = subscribers 
fortunes, on OUR advices: Bought 
GILLETTE at $ 1.50—now $81.00 
KIMBERLY CLARK 9.00—now 52.00 
GOODRICH at 3 72.50 
UNION BAG aat 22.50—now 94.50 
WHEELING STEEL 13.00—now 56.00 
WORTHINGTON 14.00—now 


3.00 now 


50.50 


COMMODITIES Wheat soy- 
beans, corn, rye, cotton, rubber, cof- 
tee all these 7 GREAT commodi- 
ties are covered in our TUESDAY 
and FRIDAY letters, giving definite 
advices WHAT to buy, margin re- 
quired, commissions, PROFIT POS- 
SIBILITIES, ACTION and BIG 
PROFITS 


SUBSCRIBERS WRITE Have taken 

ver ommodity 

the past two vears, because of your 

KANSAS Your advices nearer 
any I ever followed.”’ GA 

e I ever have taken.’ OHIO.— 

I 10e string—have made 


$100,000 profit ut of 


nice profits on y Your service 
is TOPS TE Have subscribed to 
veral commodity advisory 
YOURS the 
tVE ALA Your ACCURACY 
n forecasting is AMAZING to me.”” KAN 
SAS Find check for $25 for 3 months 
renewal fou certainly hit every turn 
of the market right ‘on the nose I stuck 
anothe rv for 6 months and 
$7,000 using your advice I’m 
IOWA ‘Several 
people whose names I sent you are taking 
your service and MAKING MONEY. One 
nade about $26,000 last year on $5,000 
to begin with Had to pay Uncle Sam 
$12,000 which hurt him.”—N. C 
BROKER A friend told me that on 
uring f 3 weeks he made 
»ver $5,000 on JULY soybeans,’’ CALIF. 
Have taken thousands of dollars from 
the market on your advice—believe it 
entirely possible t average $1,000 per 
month MICH Had over 10 different 
services—must say YOURS TOPS THEM 
ALL If you get customers from Minne- 
sota and Dakotas, that’s a plug from ME 
My year’s renewal speaks for itself.’ 
IOWA Did so WELL on your MAR- 
VELOUS advice here’s $100 bill as 
tk ‘ present MASS 


services—hon 


BEST I have 


beginning to « ? jut 


yur advice d 


nank su 


SPECIAL “GET ACQUAINTED” 
OFFER: Our next 5 TUESDAY & 
FRIDAY letters, covering ALL 
markets mentioned above, also 
FREE) our latest lists: 7-low- 
priced stocks; 7-high-quality stocks; 

finest quality stocks—that should 
advance MUCH higher—EVERY- 
THING mentioned, $1.00.— USE 
ORDER FORM BELOW.—NOW! 


Market Advisory Bureau 
P.O. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


SPECIAL $1 OFFER TO "SOYBEAN 
DIGEST’ READERS 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above 


via air mail. Enclosed $1 in full payment 








NAME 


ADDRESS 














Shanzer Grain Drier design provides up to 
9.8 times more air at low temperatures’ 


Exclusive Shanzer screen column design 
gives high capacity uniform drying 


SHANZER MODEL ‘'20” 


Completely enclosed and automatic, 
the Model “20” is ideal for the medium 
size grain elevator and producer. Dries 
and cools grain in one economical op- 
eration. Modular design is adaptable 
to a wide variety of installation require- 
ments. Other standard 
available in proven capacities of 100 
to 1500 bushels per hour in single units. 


sizes are also 


It's warm AIR that does the drying! 
And because of the famous Shanzer 
narrow screen column design, all the 
grain is dried uniformly and at just the 
right flow rate, with tremendous quan- 
tities of thermostatically controlled low 
temperature air. Likewise, the grain is 
uniformly cooled to the outside air 
temperature. Shanzer vertical screen 
column construction eliminates both 
impact damage to grain and obstruc- 
tion to grain flow; it prevents over- 
heating or uneven drying of grain. 


CAN DRY VARIETY OF CROPS 


Shanzer Driers are highly versatile, 
offering high capacities in the uniform 
drying of corn, wheat, barley, oats, 
milo, soybeans, seed grains, and other 
granular products. The unique Shanzer 
principle of containing the grain within 
the screen column allows the use of 
large air volumes when drying all 
grains, even the lightest, without dan- 


ger of grain “blow-out.” 


*Comparison of Shanzer ‘'20"' and ordinary type drier of the same ‘‘quoted capacity” 


Cubic feet of air per minute per bushel of grain in process 


Ordinary type drier 33 
Shanzer ‘'20". 193 





sales and service. 





There’s a Shanzer Sales Engineer Near You 


Meet L. Joy Allen, a veteran of over 20 years experi- 
ence in the grain processing industry. He is ready to 
assist you on installation layout, flow problems, special 
handling equipment and important grain drying facts. 
This complete service by full time drier specialists is 
another reason why Shanzer is the leader by far in drier 








“MAX-i-PACITY” BUCKET ELEVATORS 
HAVE HIGH CAPACITY AND SMOOTH 
DISCHARGE ACTION 


For positive perform- 
ance in a height and 
capacity to fit your 
requirements, specify 
a Shanzer ‘‘Max-i- 
Pacity’’ Bucket Eleva- 
tor. Available for ship- 
ment from stock in 24 
hours. Complete size 
and capacity specifi- 
cations on request. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


Tell us your drier and related equipment needs 
We will send you complete information by 
return mail 


Better yet, wire or phone collect. 


= SHANZER 


GRAIN 
RECEIVING 


COOLER 
SECTION 


VARIABLE SPEED DISCHARGE 


DRIES GRAIN ‘NATURE'S OWN WAY” 
High capacity grain drying with 
Shanzer is accomplished “naturally” 
with the operator in full control of air 
temperature. Excess moisture is re- 
moved gently, yet rapidly, to produce 
high quality grain. Time and again, 
results show Shanzer dried grain iden- 
tical to the best field-dried grain be- 
cause Shanzer uses nature’s method. 


OHIO ELEVATOR OWNER INSTALLS 
SHANZER ‘'30’’— CREW 
PRAISES EFFICIENCY 

L. M. McCorkle, presi- 
ident, Waldo Supply Co., 
Waldo, Ohio states: “We 


bought our first Shanzer  @ “™ * 


Drier in 1950—a ‘20’, 

and when we expanded 

our service in 1954 we 

purchased the larger 

Model °30°. Obviously 

we like Shanzer products. The men 
wish every other piece of equipment 
required as little repair and supervision 
as Shanzer Driers.” 


Designers and Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Grain 


Driers, Bucket Elevators, Conveyors and Manlift Elevators 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


85 Bluxome Street e« 


San Francisco 7, California « 


Phone SU 1-5200 
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AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


Published 32 times 
yearly as a service 
to the soybean 
industry. 


SUPPORT 
PRICE ON 
1956 CROP 


Vol. 4, No. 1 
Hudson, Iowa, Feb. 6, 1956 


We expect the support price on 1956-crop soybeans to be 
announced before you read this. And we expect it to be set at 75% 
of parity and $2.15 per bushel, a rise of 11¢ from the 70% of parity 
and national average price of $2.04 on 1955-crop beans. 

The President’s announcement in his farm speech that supports 
on soybeans and flaxseed would be raised came as a complete 
surprise to the trade. Nobody had been consulted. 

Representatives of soybean producers and processors and flax- 
seed producers and processors met with representatives of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and the grain branch of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Jan. 27 to discuss the price support level. President 
Albert Dimond, Executive Vice President Geo. M. Strayer and 
Director Jake Hartz, Jr., appeared for the American Soybean 
Association. 

Soybean producers asked that the support price be kept in the 
$2.00-$2.10 range during the coming year and be used as a floor and 
not as a ceiling on the crop. 

When it became apparent USDA intended to raise the support 
level to $2.15 Strayer set forth ASA’s position in a letter to Secretary 
Benson Feb. 1: 

“There is no group so interested in obtaining maximum seasonal 
average prices for soybeans as is this organization. However, we 
want to do so on a sound orderly basis, over a period of years. . . 

“The soybean industry in the United States is a relatively new 
industry. .. We do not yet know how many soybeans and soybean 
products we can absorb effectively in our own economy, nor do we 
know the size of the export market. . . 

“The nation’s farmers are faced with reduced acreage allotments 
or quotas on corn, cotton, wheat, rice and other crops. . . It does 
appear relatively certain that farmers are going to plant a good por- 
tion of the acreage removed from the above crops into soybeans. 

“There have been, to our knowledge, no requests from farmers 
for higher support prices on soybeans. . . We believe every man 
engaged in the production or processing of the crop would prefer 
to see soybeans produced for consumption, rather than for storage 
purposes. Present price levels are such that the consumption of 
soybean oil meal is the highest in history, and our processors are 
operating at the highest levels ever recorded. At the same time 
our prices are competitive in world markets and we are moving 
the largest tonnages in history into those channels. 

“Tt is our contention . . . that the psychology of singling out 
soybeans and flaxseed as the only two commodities on which support 
levels are to be increased might create a buildup in acreage far 
above the abilities of the market to absorb these commodities. 
Neither the government nor industry wants soybean stocks in CCC 
hands. . . Given several years we can absorb and digest sizable 
acreage increases. But a jump of 125 million bushels in one year can 
spell disaster for producers, processors and the government alike.” 

USDA’s grain division was opposed to an increase in soybeans 
and recommended leaving support as it was. But the branch will 
go along with the front office decision. 





Most of our reporters indicate they expect soybean acreage to 
be up in their respective areas in 1956, though few make any exact 
estimate at this time. They believe most land taken out of other 
crops will be shifted to soybeans. And they see a further increase 
in soybean acres in most cases if supports on the crop are raised. 
This is true of both northern and southern growing areas. 


MOVEMENT = Movement of the 1955 crop has been among the most orderly 

IS ORDERLY history. There has been no glut. Nor has there been the holding 
movement of last year. Our reports indicate that there was a fair 
movement of soybeans during January. Farmers appear willing to 
sell on market rises, and processors apparently have been able to 
replace all or most of their crush. 

Soybean stocks in alli positions totaled 273.8 million bushels 
on Jan. 1, compared with 260.1 million bushels a year earlier, USDA 
reports. Processor stocks were 81.7 million bushels compared with 
44.6 million bushels a year earlier. 


OUTLOOK FOR The latest report on inspections of soybeans for export shows 
EXPORTS 2 total from start of the marketing year through Jan. 20 of 38 million 
bushels, up 6.8 million bushels from last year. These are actual 
exports for October and November, and inspections only for 
December and January, not including rail and truck movement to 

Canada and Mexico. 

USDA has boosted its estimate of soybean exports for the 1955 
crop year from a probable 65 million bushels to 70 million, and its 
estimate of soybean crushings to a new high of 275 million bushels. 

USDA in its January Fats and Oils Situation sees carryover 
stocks of food fats at the end of the present marketing year Sept. 30 
as “likely to be considerably less than last year because of a further 
rise in exports,” and lower than any year since 1951. Quoting USDA: 
“Present prospects suggest that exports of all food fats in 1955-56, 
including the oil equivalent of soybeans and other oilseeds exported 
for crushing may be as much as 15% more than the 2.4 billion 
pounds shipped abroad a year earlier.” 


PRICE Pointing out that soybean prices have increased about 20¢ a 
FORECAST bushel since the latter part of October, the USDA report above 
mentioned says demand will continue strong the rest of the crop 

year and some further price rise is probable. 


Cash prices 
Jan. 30 





Soybeans, No. 2 yellow, | eee ee en ene ee $ 2.48 
Soybean oll, creme DOORN, UD. -..-------00-s-sevcnsccicnnsencnsoncnesercrneee 12% 
ee ee ee a, 49.50 
Value of the meal plus oil from a bushel of soybeans based 
on above prices (11 lbs. of oil and 46 lbs. of meal).......... 2.513 
Cash price to Price to farmers Retail cash price 
farmers for for No. 2 soybeans for bagged 
No. 1 soybeans Jan. 30 soybean oil meal 
Jan. 30 Jan. 30 
Th... $2.80@$2.31 $64(@$70 
Iowa. 2.20 60 
Kans. as ne $2.17 66@ 67 
ae... 2.20 64.70 
Mo.. at 65 
Ohio 2.33@ 2.36 
Tenn. 2.15 75 
Ontario i 2.14 
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Rockefeller Center continues to draw more and more world attention as an 


outstanding example of modern skyscraper construction. The same expanding 


recognition is won in industry by Esso Hexane, a reputation achieved by 


continuing excellence of product character and quality. Next time vou order, PETROLEUM 
specify Esso Hexane for your processing and chemical requirements, SOLVENTS 


backed by yvears of research and product improvement. 
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The map shows the latest rec- 
ommendations of agronomists in 
the soybean growing regions of 
the United States. Do not plant 
varieties north or south of their 
recommended latitudes. 


Here Are the 


Most W 


Northern Varieties 
(Listed in order of maturity) 


Acme is approximately 10 days 
earlier than Flambeau. It has gray 
pubescence (short hairs on stems, 
leaves and pods), purple flowers and 
yellow seed and hilum (seed scar). 
Normally two to three seeds per 
pod. Grows erect, strong straw. 

Flambeau, developed by the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion from a Russian introduction; 


14 


Har _ ‘Adams Lincoln 1 
k erick Lincoln sane a Lincoln / A 


lack 
goon Clark abash ee Wabash , 
Nel Wabash Pe rrg et 
Rea rit Rerry Wabash 
Perry 
ort Oat” 6 le 
~TrefS-100 


Dorma Doemen . __.-. Jackson 
Dortchsoy $7 Ogden f ; —_ “= - figanoke 
| Ogden Le TT “Dorgan 4 Jackson 
sta Dorman | Ogden \Dortchsoy CNS 4 
8 ‘ Do rman 
S-100 


\Volstate i 


Roanoke me oe oa Jackson 
Roanoke. = ( 
bef Gc pated NGlane. NESTA 


Peli YP WAS 


Jackson 


idely Grown Varieties 


How leading varieties perform. List prepared by 
agronomists in soybean-growing states. 


released in 1944; the earliest matur- consin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
ing recommended variety grown in tion in cooperation with the U. S 
the United States. Brown pubescence, Regional Soybean Laboratory from 
purple flowers, yellow seeds with a the cross Flambeau x Hawkeye; re- 
black hilum. leased in 1954; matures 1 day later 
Goldsoy, developed by the Ontario than Goldsoy; an erect, high-yielding, 
Agricultural College as a selection high-oil-content variety for the far 
from O.A.C. No. 211; released about northern United States. Brown pu- 
1940; matures 2 days later than bescence, purple flowers, yellow 
Flambeau; characterized by poor re- seeds with a black hilum. 
sistance to lodging. Gray pubescence, Comet, developed by the Division 
purple flowers, yellow seeds with a of Forage Plants, Central Experi- 
yellow hilum. mental Farm, Ottawa, Ontario, Cana- 
Norchief, developed by the Wis- da, from the cross Pagoda x Man- 
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matures 2 DISEASE RESISTANT VARIETIES ADAPTED TO THE MAJOR SOYBEAN- 
Gray pu- GROWING REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1954 (1) 
yellow Diseases to Available 
which varieties resistant 

are resistant Varieties 


released in 1954; 
than Norchief 
bescence, purple flowers, 
seeds with a yellow hilum. 


darin; 
days late! 
st prevale 
Resion Mc — nt 
Grant, developed by the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory, from the cross 
Lincoln x Seneca; released in 1955; 
matures 2 days later than Comet; a 


Flambeau and 
Haw keve 


Northern Bacterial blight, seed- Bacterial blight 
(Includes Michi- ling blight, root rot, 
gan, Minnesota, stem canker, pod and 
New York, North stem blight, brown Stem canker 
Dakota, South stem rot, downy mil- 
Dakota, and Wis- dew, Phyllosticta 
high-yielding, high-oil-content vari- leafspot, mosaic, yel- 
ety wih medium lodging resistance low mosaic, bud 
Light brown pubescence, white flow- blight. 
ers, yellow seeds with a black hilum. Central Bacterial blight, bac- Bacterial blight 
, (Includes Dela- terial pustule, wild- 
Mandarin (Ottawa), developed by ware, Illinois, In- fire, coats blight, 
the Central Experimental Farm, Ot- diana, Iowa, Kan- root rot, stem canker, Stem canker. 
tawa, Ontario, Canada, as a selection sas, Kentucky, pod and stem blight, 
from Mandarin; released about 1930; Maryland, Mis- brown stem rot, dow- 
matures at the same time as Grant. souri, Nebraska, ny mildew, Phyllos- 
Gray pubescence, purple flowers, New Jersey, Ohio, ticta leafspot, frog- 
yellow seeds with a yellow hilum Pennsylvania,and eye, brown spot, pur- 
West Virgina.) ple seed stain, mosa- 
ic, yellow mosaic, bud Downy mildew. 
blight. 
Southern Bacterial blight, 
(Includes Alaba- terial pustule, 
ma, Arkansas, fire, seedling blight, 
Florida, Georgia, root rot, pod and 
Louisiana, Missis- stem blight, sclerotial 
sippi, North Caro- blight, downy mil- Target spot 
lina, Oklahoma, dew, Phyllosticta leaf- 
South Carolina, spot, frogeye, brown Downy mildew 
Tennessee, Texas, spot, target spot, pur- 
and Virginia.) ple seed stain, mosaic, Purple seed stain. 
root knot nematode. 


Harosoy 


consin.) 


Hawkeye 


Harosov 


Adams, Clark 
Lincoln, and 
Wabash 


Froge’} 


Chief and 
Dunfield 
Lee and Ogden 
Lee and Ogden 
Dorman, Jackson 
Lee, Ogden, and 
Roanoke 
Jackson, Lee, 
and Ogden. 
Acadian and 
Dorman 
Jackson, Lee, 
and Roanoke 
Root knot. Jackson and Lee 
(1) The varieties listed may not be adapted to your particular locality and 
they differ in resistance to various diseases. Consult your State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station for local recommendations. Furnished by K. W 
Kreitlow, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Hardome, developed by the Do- 
minion Experimental Farm, Harrow, 
Ontario, Canada, from the backcross 
Mandarin x (Mandarin x A.K.); re- 
leased in 1953; matures at the same 
time as Grant and Mandarin (Otta- 
wa). Gray pubescence, purple flow- 
ers, yellow seeds with a gray hilum 


bac- Bacterial pustule 
wild- Wildfire. 


Frogeye 


Capital, developed by the Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada, from the cross of strain No. 
171 x A.K. (Harrow); released in 
1944; matures 1 day later than 
Grant; has tendency to lodge. Brown 
pubescence, purple flowers, yellow 
seeds with a light brown hilum. 

Chippewa, developed by the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion in cooperation with the U. S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory from 
the backcross Lincoln x (Lincoln x 
Richland); released in 1954; matures 
2 days later than Capital; has high 
vield and high oil content with good 
resistance to lodging and good seed 
quality purple 
flowers, vellow seeds with a black 
hilum 


3rown pubescence, 


HAWKEYE, most popular of all north- 
ern varieties, with C. R. Weber of lowa 
State College, one of the originators. 
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Renville, developed by the Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station 
in cooperation with the U. S. Re- 
gional Soybean Laboratory from the 
backcross Lincoln x (Lincoln x Rich- 
1952; matures at 

Gray 
yellow 


land); released in 
the same time as Chippewa. 
pubescence, white flowers, 
seeds with a light brown hilum 


Harly, developed by the Dominion 


Experimental Farm, Harrow, On- 
tario, Canada, from the cross Man- 
darin x A.K. (Harrow); released in 
1948: matures 1 day later than Ren- 
ville; a tall variety with good lodging 
resistance and good seed quality, but 
with low oil content. Gray pubes- 
cence, purple flowers, yellow seeds 
with a yellow hilum. 


Monroe, developed by the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory from the cross 
Mukden x Mandarin; released in 
1949; matures 2 days later than 
Harly. Gray pubescence, white 
flowers, yellow seeds with a yellow 
hilum. 


Blackhawk, developed by the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory from the cross 
Mukden x Richland; released in 1951; 
matures 2 days later than Monroe. 
Gray pubescence, white flowers, yel- 
low seeds with a light brown hilum 


Earlyana, developed by the Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station as a 
selection from a natural cross in the 
Dunfield variety; released in 1943; 
matures 2 days later than Black 
hawk; has a tendency to lodge exces- 
sively. Brown pubescence, purple 
flowers, yellow seeds with a yellow 
hilum. 


Harosoy, developed by the Do- 
minion Experimental Station, Har 
row, Ontario, Canada, from the back- 
cross Mandarin x (Mandarin x A.K.); 
released in 1951; matures 1 day later 
than Earlyana; characterized by con- 
sistently high yield in its area of 
adaptation. Gray pubescence, purple 
flowers, yellow seeds with a yellow 
hilum. 


Hawkeye, developed by the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory from the cross 
Mukden x Richland; released in 1948; 
matures 3 days later than Harosoy; 
characterized by good yield, excep- 
tionally high lodging resistance, good 
seed quality, and high oil content. 
Gray pubescence, purple flowers, 
yellow seeds with a black hilum with 
brown outer ring. 


Harman, developed by the Do- 
minion Experimental Farm, Harrow, 
Ontario, Canada, as a selection from 
the variety Manchu; released in 1944; 
matures about the same time as 
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Brown pubescence, purple 
yellow seeds with a black 
lum. 

Adams, developed by the Iowa Ag 
ricultural Experiment Station in co- 
operation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory from the 
Illini x Dunfield; released in 1949; 
matures 3 days later than Hawkeye; 
very high oil content and good yield 
Gray pubescence, white flowers, yel- 
ow seeds with a light brown hilum 


cross 


Lincoln, developed by the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regiona! 
Soybean Laboratory from the cross 
Mandarin x Manchu; released in 
1944: matures 3 days later than 

Brown pubescence, white 
yellow seeds with a black 


Clark, developed by the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Sovbean Laboratory from the back- 
cross Lincoln x (Lincoln x Rich- 
released in 1953; matures 5 
davs later than Lincoln; character- 
zed by exceptionally high yield in 

area of adaptation, with good re- 


] 
land); 


sistance to lodging and good oil con- 


tent. Brown pubescence, purple flow- 
ers, yellow seeds with black hilum 


Wabash, developed by the Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory from the cross 
Dunfield x Mansoy; released in 1949; 
matures a day later than Clark. Gray 
pubescence, white flowers, yellow 
seeds with a light brown hilum. 


Chief has averaged approximately 
a week later in maturity than Lin- 
coln, grows tall and is characterized 
by relatively poor resistance to lodg- 
pubescence, purple flow- 
ers, and normally two- to three 
seeded pods. Chief beans are straw 
yellow and have a slate colored hi- 
lum with a brown outer ring 


ing, gray 


Perry, developed by the Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
cooperation with the U. S. Regional 
Soybean Laboratory from the cross 
Patoka x L37-1355; released in 1952; 
matures 5 days later than Wabash 
Gray pubescence, purple flowers 
vellow seeds with a black hilum with 
brown outer ring. 


Southern Varieties 


(Listed in order of maturity) 

Dorman has averaged 7-10 days 
later than Perry and 14-18 days 
earlier than Ogden. Dorman is best 
adapted on the heavy clay Missis- 
sippi Delta soils of southeastern Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
northeast Louisiana. It is also well 
adapted for production in the north- 
east quarter of Oklahoma, western 
Tennessee, and in the Coastal Plain 
Virginia. In these 
yields will equal or surpass 
those for Ogden 


area of areas, 


Dorman 


In its area of best adaptation, 
Dorman is of moderate height, but 
is moved farther north it grows 
taller and lodging is increased. In 
the Ohio Valley of Kentucky and on 
the eastern shore of Maryland, 
lodging is frequently greater than is 
lesired unless planting rate is held 


down to 6 to 9 seeds per foot o 
row. Dorman holds its seed well, 
has yellow seed of excellent quality 
and is high in oil content. The plant 
have heavy foliage and medium- 
sized stems, which dry out uniformly 
at maturity. 


The primary advantage of an early 
variety such as Dorman, where late1 
varieties can be grown, is to lengthen 
the harvest period and thus permit 
harvesting a greater acreage per 
combine Production of varieties 
differing in maturity also distribute 
weather hazards of production and 
harvesting. 

Dorman has white flowers, gray 
pubescence, a light pod wall and 
the seed has a light brown hilum 


S-100 is comparable to Dorman in 
maturity. It has given its best per- 


Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oils — Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 


CLARK is finding considerable favor 
in the South Central belt. Willis But- 
ler of Evansville, Ind., is in the picture. 


formance in southeastern Missouri 
In more southern or eastern area 
S-100 has a tendency to produce 
plants with heavy stems which re 
main green after the seed is mature 
This causes difficulty in combining 
ts tall, narrow growth type does 
not shade out weed growth during 
the latter part of the growing sea 
son. §-100 lower in oil 
content 
grown Seed 
frequently very poor. 
white flowers, gray 
dark gray pod wall, and the seed ha 
a brown hilum. 


averages 
than any 


varieties. 


other commonly 
quality 1 
S-100 ha 


pubescence, a 


Dortchsoy 67 averages approxim- 
ately 5 days later in maturity than 
Dorman. Dortchsoy 67 is, in general, 
adapted to the same production area 
as Dorman. It has heavy foliage 
and gives good ground cover during 
the growing season. Stems are of 
moderate size. Seed is yellow and 
usually of good quality. Dortchsoy 
67 does not hold its seed as well as 
Dorman. Dortchsoy 67 has white 
flowers, gray pubescence, a dark 
gray pod wall, and seed has a light 
brown hilum 


Ogden has been the most widely 
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PRECAUTIONARY WORDS.... 


These two words “DON’T WALK” have 
saved many lives. 
words are “USE NOD-O-GEN,” a piece of 
good advice that has saved the profit in crops 
for growers year after year. NOD-O-GEN is 


constantly superlative in quality, and your 


Similar precautionary 


growers should use it to inoculate all their 
legumes. It will pay you to pass along these 


words of advice to your customers. 


Send for the name of your nearest job- 


ber—he will be pleased to serve you. 


MORE WORDS OF ADVICE—"SELL THESE PROFIT BUILDERS” 


PINE TREE BRAND WEED KILLERS 
2 4. 5-T and Brush Killer combir 
One gallon to truckload 
SEED TREATMENT CHEMICALS 
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WARFARIN RAT KILLER 


ntrate and | 


FERTILIZER 
Super-Gro 100 
tion. Packed in 5 It 


tenderest v 
and 80 Ibs. size 


organic, will not burn 


Ford Ammonium Sulphate for horticultural use 


0 Ibs., 100 Ibs 
SPRAYERS 


GAT prayers for home lawn use 
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grown variety in the South but is 
rapidly being replaced by newer 
varieties. Under dry _ conditions 
Ogden shatters readily. Seed of 
Ogden has green seedcoats which 
are not desired by some foreign 
markets. The moderate height of 
Ogden makes it easy to combine. Its 
heavy foliage aids appreciably in 
keeping down late-season weeds and 
grasses. 


The Ogden selections Dortchsoy 2 


and Hale Ogden 2 are similar to 
the Ogden variety. Ogden has 
purple flowers, gray pubescence, a 
dark gray pod wall and the seed 
has a dark brown hilum. 


Lee is a new variety similar in 
plant type to Ogden, but averages 
5-7 days later in maturity. Lee is 
superior to Ogden in seed holding, 
seed quality, and seed yield. It has 
shown very little shattering 8 to 10 
weeks after maturity. It is resistant 
to the diseases bacterial pustule, 
wildfire, frogeye, and purple seed 
stain. It is moderately resistant to 
the leaf disease target spot. 


Lee is adapted to the same general 
area as where Ogden has_ been 
grown, except that its superior seed- 
nolding qualities will permit it to 
be grown on the high plains of 
Texas and the irrigated valleys of 
southern California and Arizona. 
Lee will be rather short for produc- 
tion on the lighter soils of south 
Alabama and west Florida 


Lee has purple flowers, tawny 
pubescence, a light tan pod wall, and 
the seed is yellow with a_ black 
hilum 


Roanoke averages 7-9 days later 
than Lee and grows 8-10 inches 


developers of the Rotocel, installed capacity 


taller. In areas where Lee makes 
adequate growth, Roanoke will 
average lower in yield. As Lee re- 
places Ogden as a major variety, 
there is less need for a later-matur- 
ing variety because of the seed- 
holding qualities of Lee. 

Because of its taller growth, Roan- 
oke is preferable to Lee on the 
lighter soils of south Alabama and 
west Florida and in extremely late 
plantings in more northern areas. 


Roanoke has white flowers, gray 
pubescence, a dark gray pod wall, 
and the seed is yellow with a light 
brown hilum. 


Volstate is similar in general ap- 
pearance and maturity to Roanoke 
but has averaged lower in both yield 
and oil content. 


Jackson is a recently released vari- 
ety, well adapted for production in 
south Mississippi, south Alabama, 
west Florida, and the Upper Coastal 
Plain soils of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia. Jackson is 1 
or 2 days later than Roanoke and 10 
days later than Lee. It grows slightly 
taller, but stands better than Roan- 
oke. In its area of best adaptation, 
Jackson will usually yield slightly 
more than Lee and its taller growth 
permits greater ease in combining. 
Jackson is well suited for growing 
after oats or lupines. 


Jackson yields well in the Delta 
area, but its taller growth makes it 
more difficult to combine than Lee. 
It is moderately resistant to target 
spot and has a lower degree of sus- 
ceptibility to wildfire than other 
commonly grown varieties. Jackson 
will usually hold its seed very well 
for several weeks after reaching 
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combine maturity, but under drouthy 
conditions on light soil, it has shown 
some tendency to shatter. 

Jackson has white flowers, gray 
pubescence, a dark gray pod wall, 
and the yellow seed has a brown 
hilum. 

CNS matures approximately 3 days 
later than Jackson. Seed yield is 
usually less than that for Lee or 
Jackson, except in central Florida. 
CNS holds its seed quite well. Seed 
is much lower in oil content than 
other commonly grown varieties. 

CNS-4 is similar in its character- 
istics and performance to CNS, ex- 
cept that seed of CNS has a brown 
hilum and CNS-4 has a black 
hilum. Both strains are of moderate 
height. 

CNS-24, or sometimes referred to 
as Clemson Strain 24, is similar to 
CNS in maturity and many of its 
characteristics, but grows much 
taller. 

J.E.W. 45 matures 6-8 days later 
than Jackson. It makes moderate 
growth and produces good _ seed 
yields in the lower Southeast. J.E.W. 
45 has purple flowers, tawny pubes- 
cence, a light tan pod wall, and has 
yellow seed with a brown hilum. 

Improved Pelican is a late-matur- 
ing, rank-growing variety developed 
primarily to produce a heavy ton- 
nage of green material for turning 
under in sugar cane fields. Because 
of its rank growth, Improved Peli- 
can is difficult to combine, especially 
if planted too early. When planted 
in late June or early July, Improved 
Pelican can be combined with 
greater ease and will produce good 
yields of high quality seed. It has 
purple flowers, tawny pubescence, a 
brown pod wall, and yellow seed 
with a brown hilum. 


THE COVER PICTURE 


Harvesting the USDA soybean va- 
rietal test plots is just a small part 
of the tremendous lot of detail work 
that goes into the Department’s 
breeding program. 

The work, carried on by the U. S 
Regional Soybean Laboratory in co- 
operation with 24 states, has been 
basic in the development of the na- 
tion’s soybean industry. 

Man in the center is C. R. Weber, 
associate professor of farm crops at 
Iowa Siate College. 


Seed Act Violation 

Blytheville Soybean Corp., Blythe- 
ville, Ark., has pleaded guilty to 
violation of the federal seed act 
on two counts and been fined $250, 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. 

The charges covered shipments of 
seed from Blytheville to Yazoo City 
and Vicksburg, Miss., in the winter 
of 1954, when the tested germina- 
tion of the seed was allegedly lower 
than that shown on the label. 
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Here's 


What 
the Best 


Characteristics of a Good Soybean Variety 
(Suggested by leading producers and processors) 
High yield over a period of years and under different conditions 


High oil content 
of the bean). 


20% or above (oil is still the most valuable part 


Good combining qualities. 
a—Erect growth, good standability 


Enough height. 


Varieties ee 
Have 


High pods, so the sickle can go under without shattering pods o1 
without picking up dirt 

Shatter resistance. (Says an Illinois producer: “Our biggest 
interest is to find a seed bean that won't shatter during a 
prolonged wet spell after they are ready to combine.”’) 

e—Dry stems at maturity and not too hard. 


(THE DESCRIPTION of a good soy- In general, early maturity so beans will be dry for early com 
bean variety shown above is bining, and crop can be harvested ahead of fall rains, small grain 

compiled from suggestions by a num- seeding, and the press of other fall work. 

ber of producers and_ processors 

Following are some of their com- 

ments in more detail. 

Of course, no variety combines all 
the desirable characteristics. The 
goal is to combine as 
possible in one variety. 


EARLY MATURITY. Early ma- 
turing varieties are generally de- 
sired by both Northern and South- 
ern producers—also by processors, as 
they usually go to market with 
lower moisture content 


Resistance to diseases and pests. 


Enough lateral growth to provide ground cover for control of weeds 
and conserve moisture. 

Yellow seedcoat. Some buvers, especially for the export market, 
ey Eo discriminate against green seedcoats. 


Good seed quality. Will produce a good quality bean under drouth 
conditions. Handles and stores well without excessive breakage 


Good seed germination. 











In the North producers want to field conditions are more apt to be 
harvest their beans in late Septem- favorable in September than later.” 
ber or early October ahead of corn W. M. Scott, Scott Plantations, 
picking and other farm work. Al- Tallulah, La., believes there is not Suggests Jasper Giovanni, Deca- 
so, there is a price advantage some much need in his area for any later tur Elevator Co., Decatur, IIl.: “As 


extraction handling and that can be 
processed with a minimum of fine 
particles and stems. 


years for early harvested beans. 


In the South producers want their 
crop to mature ahead of unseason- 
ably early frosts and they want to 
harvest it ahead of the fall rains. 

In some areas, an early maturing 
variety is wanted that can be fol- 
lowed with small grain. 

Says Carver Brown, Laddonia, 
Mo.: “Growers like bean varieties 
that can be harvested in September 
here. No other farm work is de- 
manding their time then, but after 
Oct. 1 fall grain seeding and corn 
picking make urgent demands on all 
a farmer’s time. And weather and 


maturing variety than the Lee. “We 
do believe there is necessity for an 
earlier bean. The Dorman and 
Dortchsoy 67 meet the requirements 
except in their reluctance to germin- 
ate as seed. This quality needs im- 
proving.” 

SEED QUALITY. Processors want 


beans that will handle and store 
well without a lot of breakage 


Malcolm M. Renfrew, director of 


research and development for Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., says processors call for beans 
that will resist breakage during pre- 


we get into a bigger soybean crop 
in the years to come storage may 
well be an important factor, and 
therefore any advancement in the 
soybean that would tend to make it 
store safer for longer periods of time 
would be most helpful both to grow- 
ers and processors.” 


3rown at Laddonia, Mo., points out 
that some varieties tend to produce 
poor quality beans, especially when 
drouth and hot weather strike them 
while they are maturing. 

But Dwight L. Dannen, Dannen 
Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., doubts 
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MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


(OLUMBIAN 


SINCE 1893 


The economical 12’ x 24 Columbian bolted steel classify- 
ng tanks in this new elevator of the McKenna Grain Co., 
Kingman, Kansas, permit quick on-the-spot blending and 


classifying of grain for ‘McKenna's customers On-the-spot blending and classifying of grains is becoming more 


» and more the function of the country elevator. It offers convenience 
and savings for growers, feeders and shippers. Columbian engineers 
helped make this service easy and profitable for McKenna Grain Co. 
with this modern elevator, erected in 1955. The Columbian bolted 
steel storage tanks have 90,000 bushels capacity. The design, elim- 
inating the expense of a head house, was made by Columbian engi- 
neers...and Columbian acquainted the owner with a reliable con- 
tractor for the quick construction. 

The leg is designed to handle 5,000 bu. an hour. An extra large 
dump pit is included to take advantage of that capacity. This permits 
speedier unloading... reduces traffic congestion and time lost by 
waiting trucks...eases box car shortages by faster handling. 

The Columbian classifying tanks permit receiving different grains 
and grains in any acceptable condition without danger of contaminat- 
ing the main storage. 

= McKenna chose Columbian bolted steel grain tanks for the best buy 

or ] tor Srain : 4 oe Tg , 

ningham: Karees, is one of the early adenie, «the best design... the best record of trouble-free service. They 

umbian Bolted Steel Tanks to blending and are fire-safe...weather-proof and so tight they are also widely used 
perations. Built in 1950. thi levator has i : = . oe ae Pe ee oY i — ac "Aca - 
ke the McKenna elevator chess Inte for the storage of dehydrated alfalfa under inert gas pressure. 

Gano blending operation resulted in rita « . 16 . ; sor iIsclL—iss ve - aloav: ° “3 igs) 

Ssuaiies Aeentean ia ae Ake Invite a Columbian engineer to di: cuss your elevator or storage 
requirements. You incur no obligation. 


Write: COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 
Box 4048-U Kansas City, Mo. 
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the advisability of a longtime breed 
ing program to increase drouth re 
sistance. About the time such varie 
ties were ready for release we might 
be in a wet cycle 


OIL CONTENT. Processors want 
high-oil-content beans. As the oil 
content goes up, the price they can 
afford to pay for the beans goes up. 
The time may come when the protein 
content will be more valuable than 
the oil content, but Dannen does not 
believe that time will be soon. “I 
doubt if we will live to see the time 
when it will be advantageous to pro- 
duce soybeans with a higher protein 
content than those available now.” 


IODINE NUMBER. We do not hear 
so much about the iodine number of 
the oil as we did some years ago 
when the demand was for varieties 
that would produce a high iodine 
number oil. This is because food 
products are now absorbing most 
of our soybean oil and this calls 
for a comparatively “soft” oil with 
low iodine number 

But Renfrew of Spencer Kellogg 
says a_ high-iodine-number oil is 
still needed for industrial uses. “For 
industrial outlets we = still require 
soybeans yielding an oil with the 
‘maximum’ iodine value. Although 
only 15% of soybean oil goes into 
alkyd paints, this outlet offers an 
important market which requires an 
iodine value greater than 125.’ 

STEROLS. Renfrew suggests that 
the sterol content of soybeans will 
become important if the value of 
vegetable sterols in the prevention 
of arteriosclerosis becomes well es 
tablished 

“Vegetable sterols from all avail- 
able sources may well become in 
large demand, and soybean species 
with maximum sterol content hence 
favored. This is somewhat beyond 
the conjectural stage, but won't jus 
tify the development of sterol-rich 
beans at this stage.” 


YELLOW COLOR. A hassle over 
green versus’ vellow  seedcoated 
beans was set off last winter by the 
grade standard hearings when U. S 
Department of Agriculture sug- 
gested that green seedcoated beans 
be classed as green beans 

The green-coated beans meet with 
opposition in the export market 
mainly because a large part of the 
exported beans enter into manufac 
tured human food where color is an 
important factor and he green 
tinge is objectionable 

The Ogden, which has a green 
cast, has been a very popular variety 
and exceptional yielder in the South 

G. A. Hale, soybean breeder at 
3urdette, Ark., suggests there may 
be a linkage between genes for green 
color and high vield in soybeans 
just as it appears that white color 
and high yield are linked in South- 
ern corn varieties. He says _ his 
daughter, Marjery, plans to make a 
study of any possible linkage 
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Oil Mill Conference at New Orleans 


THE SECOND joint conference of 

officials and representatives of 
cooperative cottonseed and soybean 
oil mills will be held at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New 
Orleans, La., Feb. 27-Mar. 1, W. Day- 
ton Maclay, chief of the Northern 
Utilization Research Branch, Peoria, 
has announced 

The meeting will be the ninth an- 
nual conference for cooperative soy- 
bean oil mill operators and the eighth 
for the cottonseed mills. The confer- 
ence is being sponsored jointly by 
the Northern and Southern Regional 
Research Laboratories, together with 
the Farmer Cooperative Service of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Most of the time will be devoted 
to discussion of current problems, 
according to Dr. Maclay. Staff mem- 
bers from both Regional Research 
Laboratories will review their re- 
earch work on soybeans, cottonseed 
and products. Cooperative repre- 
sentatives will be given opportunities 
to discuss their operating problems 
and experience with each other and 
the research staff representatives 

It is planned to devote the first 
day to cottonseed, the 
third to joint 
Pproups, 


second and 
discussions of both 
primarily by the mill and 


Cooperative Bank representatives, 
and the fourth to soybeans. 


“It is hoped that some of the soy- 
bean mill officials will participate in 
the first day’s meeting and that some 
of the cottonseed mill people will 
stay for the sessions on the fourth 
day,” says Dr. Maclay. 


A block of rooms has been reserved 
at the Jung Hotel for those attending 
the conference. Requests for reser- 
vations should be forwarded by Feb. 
16 to E. E. Gastrock, Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, 2100 
Robert E. Lee Blvd., New Orleans 19, 
La 


Mayer Reelected 


ULIUS MAYER, executive vice 
“ president of Continental Grain 
Co., was reelected Jan. 16 to the 
presidency of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, Robert C. Liebenow, execu 
tive secretary, announced. 

Mr. Mayer has been an official of 
the exchange for the past 6 years, 
having previously served in the posts 
of first and second vice president as 
well as director. 

John E. Brennan of John E. Bren- 


nan & Co. was selected first vice 
president. 

James F. Wade of Lamson Brothers 
Co., a director for the past 3 years, 
was elected to the second vice presi- 
dency of the exchange. 

Five directors elected to serve 3 
year terms were: Bernard P. Carey, 
Peter B. Carey & Co.; Clarence M. 
Galvin, Francis I. duPont & Co.; 
Glenn S. Watkins, Pillsbury Mills 
Inc.; Francis J. Coughlin, Rodman & 
Renshaw; and Ardin P. Buell of John 
G. McCarthy & Co 


New Orleans Record 
THE PUBLIC Grain Elevator at the 
Port of New Orleans received 86,- 
921,637 bushels of grain for export 
in 1955, 27% above the volume 
handled the year before and a new 
record in exports from the port. 

“This high volume of grain traffic 
is directly due to the recent expan- 
sion of the elevator from 2'2 to 5 
million bushels storage capacity and 
the addition of new unloading ma- 
chinery,” W. J. Amos, director of 
the Port, said. 

The principal cargo handled at the 
elevator in 1955 was soybeans, of 
which 39 million bushels were re- 
ceived for shipment. This was a rise 
of 85% over the previous year, when 
21 million bushels were handled 








competitive system. 


A New Year and New Problems Farce Us 


Elimination of some controls only to see others take their place 
is the prospect. The building up of surpluses or the reduction of 
crops obviously has not been the answer. Less cotton and less SOY- 


beans for the trade will curtail vour volume. 


We stand for a free economy. personified hy our highly 


National Fats and Uils Brokers’ Association 
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GRAIN STORAGE 


OVER 60 


“Remember — 
Ox : GRAIN IS FOOD, 
{/ag\ ‘ i? 


awe KEEP IT CLEAN” 


‘on, 


OF PROD 


Here’s What’s Been Happening In Kansas! 























Greenleaf Feed & Grain Co., of Greenleaf, Kansas, 
knew what to do when faced with an acute shortage of 
grain storage capacity to take care of the approaching 
1954 harvest! They had six new BS&B Bolted Steel Grain 
Tanks erected to give them an additional storage capacity 
of 70,656 bushels! Each tank is 21’-612” x 40’-214” in size, 


and will store 11,776 bu. of grain. 


Gano Grain Co. built a new grain elevator with 
71,179 bu. total storage capacity at Pawnee Rock, 
Kansas, prior to harvest time in 1953. The installation 
consists of seven BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks, steel head 
house and scale house. Four of the BS&B Tanks are . : 

21’-612” x 56’-4” in size, with a storage capacity of _Kueker Grain Co., of Belleville, Kansas, uses four BS&B 
16,498 bu. each. Three are 9’-2°4” x 32’-2” in size, with 


Bolted Steel Tanks to provide a total grain storage capacity 
individual storage capacities of 1,729 bu. 


of 49,093 bu. The tank in the foreground is 26'-1%” x 48’-3” 
For More Complete Information in size, and will hold 20,833 bu. The other three tanks are 
€ ’ * p 29° O17 2S ci7e and onl store 9 1 an 
On BS3&B Bolted Steel Tanks, Ask Your BSaB -642" X 32’-212” in size, and will store 9,420 bu. each. 
Representative — Or Write To... 


Brack, ,SivaLLtss BrRYSON.INC. 
Kansas City 26, Missouri Agricultural Division—Dept. 10-AM2 7500 East 12th Street 
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Will you get 
YOUR SHARE of the 


1956 Stock Market and 
Grain Market Profits? 


has been said that 95% of the 
wd” investing their money 
ave vt little knowledge of the 
arkets. The ther 5% are suc 
cessful, because they reap their 
profits from the uninformed 
They anticipate, in advance, what 
the “Crowd” will do, and tak 
advantage of this knowledge 
YOU CAN BELONG TO THIS 
5% GROUP, regardless of how 
much money you have to invest 
Think and do as successful men 
do, and you too CAN be success- 
ful. Set yvour financial goal for 
1956, and GET TO WORK! Here 
are the tools First: 


1956 Grain Market Trend Forecast 


1956 Stock Market Trend Forecast 
$10 Each 


These yearly graphic forecasts 
show exact dates when the mar- 
ket should advance or decline 
throughout the entire vear; used 
by successful investors, traders, 
Market Advisory Services and 
Investment bankers Extremely 
high degree of accuracy during 
past decade 


and, Second: 
Market "KNOW-HOW" Instruction Books 


“45 YEARS IN WALL STREET —-NEW 
STOCK TREND DETECTOR.’ WwW. D 
nn’'s last book on stock trading and 


ing methods. 231 pages, $10 


“HOW TO MAKE PROFITS IN cOM- 
MODITIES” by W. D. Gann. Revised 
Enlarged Edition, 412 pages of ading 
ile techniques and forecasting meth 
Illustrated. Price $10 


“SCIENCE AND yg agg OF WHEAT 
TRADING,’ by -ugl A prac 
i and Con aoa whe it - Trading 
ns arts. Every step illus 
omplete set, $24.00 


he pete to hog BOOK,” by 
tule ic yr traders in 
ll ist! 108 page 
OU 75 


ma ag ot COTTON,’ »y Burton H 
book of in ictions r trad 
in pF Cotton Mai ket. 34 page 
Original Price $20.00 


“HOW TO MAKE PROFITS TRADING 
rd PUTS — CALLS, W. D. Gann 


page Pric $2.00 


COMMODITY CHARTS (Gann Method) 
Daily, Weekly, Monthly. Prices on 
(Enclose Remittance 
With Order) 


Lambert-Gann Publishing Co., Inc. 
295 N.E. 55th Street, Miami 37, Florida 








TTERS 


The No. 1 Bid Basis 


TO THE EpITor: 

Your January issue quotes No. 1 
beans selling in Iowa for $2.13! 
where the No. 2 bean price is $2.14 
as of Dec. 30 

The readers of practically all farm 
papers were notified last summe1 
that if the farmer would do a good 
job of caring for the bean crop he 
would get a premium for No. 1 beans 
(and this goes for our Agricultural 
College at Ames) 

And what have we now? Just buy 
all beans on No. 1 and allow no dif- 
ference to the farmer who has yel- 
low beans with oil content of 20% and 
moisture test of 9% or less with no 
green beans etc. They buy them the 
same as the half green with a ger- 
mination test of 50 or less and oil 
content low So it seems. 

One other bad pill to take is to 
donate free from 3 to 6 pounds on 
each bushel by the state setting the 
standard weight of beans at 60 
pounds. I will mail a $10 bill to any 
farmer in the state that has beans he 
grew that will weigh 57 pounds on a 
9% moisture test. 

I sold last week a 300-bushel load 
of No. 1 and donated in moisture test 
and oil content and weight per bushel 
to the tune of $79.12. ALL grain 
should be bought on the 100-pound 
base and then lower the price pe! 
hundred instead of a squeeze play 
as is now being done.—Fletcher E 
Hunt, Adair, Iowa 


Why Need Clean Beans 
To THE EDITOR: 

I just finished reading your edi- 
torial on why Japan wants clean soy- 
beans in the December 1955 issue of 
the Soybean Digest. I just wanted to 
let vou know that I thought it was a 
very excellent piece of information. 
It is also the first time I have ever 
seen in print any real concrete rea- 
son why our soybeans for export 
hould be clean. 

In checking around with several 
friends of mine in the agricultural 
field I specifically asked them if 
there was any reason why soybeans 
should be clean. Generally their re- 
ply was to the effect that it was be- 
cause we were exporting beans and 
they demanded that they be clean 
They could give me no concrete an- 
swer to the question such as you had 
mentioned in your article—that most 
Japanese processing plants had no 
facilities for recleaning soybeans and 
had to use them just as they received 
them 

I think you have done an excellent 
job in pointing out the whys and 
wherefors on this particular situa- 
tion.—D. B. Ellis, economic division, 
Doane Agricultural Service, St 
Louis Vo 


‘‘Clearest Comment’’ 
To THE Epiror: 

I just now read your editorial in 
your January issue, about staying 
competitive. This is the 
simplest, most dramatic comment on 
the surplus situation I’ve yet seen 
It’s more than a comment. It’s an 
analysis and explanation 


clearest, 


I wish there were some way we 
could get it read by Bishop Benson, 
every congressman, bureaucrat, farm 
paper editor, farmer, and the head 
of every farm organization and farm 
pressure group.—Dana C. Jennings, 
Western Advertising Agency. Racine, 
Wis. 


THE PRESS 


‘‘Purest Politics’’ 


Generally speaking the farm pro 
posals by Secretary of Agriculture 
3enson and President Eisenhower 
are a sound approach to the ending 
of agricultural surpluses, the build- 
ing of farm incomes and the conser- 
vation of the soil 

There are some things in the plan, 
however, which if carried through, 
can only lead to chaos and confusion 
in the marketing systems for farm 
commodities, especially cotton 

One of the difficult things to un 
derstand is the recommendation by 
the President that the supply situa- 
tion justifies an increase of soybear 
Support prices. 

This, of course, is politics of the 
purest form 

For the past several years the soy- 
bean folks have been the fair-haired 
boys in the farm picture. They have 
dictated the price supports for cot- 
tonseed against the wishes and 
recommendations of the cotton peo- 
ple. They have fixed it so that cot- 
tonseed products have been unable 
to compete in the open markets and 
have had to be exported as surplus 
while the soybean products were 
sold and thus escaped acreage con- 
trols. 

If the soybean supports are in 
creased, the cotton people can be as- 
sured that cottonseed supports will 
be raised enough to insure the mar- 
kets for the soybean folks 

The soybean areas of the Middle 
West may or may not vote Republi- 
can in the 1956 elections 3ut firmer 
soybean prices could be a factor 

There is no chance of the cotton 
states voting any way except Demo- 
cratic. 

And the President made a plea for 
a bipartisan farm program.—Gerald 
L. Dearing in Memphis Commercial 
Appeal 
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AC-U-VATOR has proven 
~ to be the BEST investment ve’ 
ever made!” 


The ‘‘cleaning-out”’ 

of flat bottom silos 

no longer needs to 

be a time-consuming, 

dusty, dirty job. One 

man with a VAC-U- 
VATOR can easily move 

as much grain as four 
men with a tractor and 
power scoop...and, best 
of all, he can do it in 14 
the time. This, of course, 
results in lower grain han- 
dling costs and increased 
profits. 


Find out how 
the YAC-U-VATOR can solve 


your grain handling problems: 


There's a VAC-U-VATOR field-man in your area... 
he is familiar with your local problems and would 
be happy to explain the operation of a VAC-U-VATOR 
and how it will solve your particular grain handling 
problems. WRITE TODAY for complete information. 


VAC-U-VATOR DIVISION 
DUNBAR KAPPLE INC 


810 WESTERN AVE. ° GENEVA, ILLINOIS 
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GRITS and FLAKE 


Heads Ralston Purina 


Donald Danforth 


The board irectors of Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, elected Donal 
Danforth, president of the company 
to the added responsibility of chai 
man of the board Jan. 3. He succee 
his father, William H. Danforth, w 
died Dec. 24 


At the 


Del were elected 


same time, three n 

] directors 

1 company vice president 
Eldred A. Cayce, purchasing 


G. M. Philpott. adverti 


Model 
400G 


ing vice president; and L. C. Steven- 
n, Chow sales vice president. 


Soy Division Head 


The board of directors of Gen- 
eral Mills, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
appointed Sewall D. Andrews, Jr., 
general manager of the firm’s soy- 
bean division, a vice president of 
the company 


Andrews joined General Mills at 
the company’s Minneapolis mill in 
1930. From 1943 
amt) 13645. hk 
served with the 
U. S. Army, hold 
ing the rank of 
Lieutenant Colo 
nel 
On his return 
to General Mills, 
o \ndrews joined 
“ the chemical di- 
e vision. He be- 
came director of 
in 1946 and 
general manager of the division 
1953 Since October 1955 he 
as served in his present position 


is general manager of the soybean 


Sewall Andrews : 
Saies 
+ 
f 


division 


Mr. Andrews is a director of the 


60 Second Electronic ° 


MOISTURE TESTER. 


® Easier to Operate 
® More Accurate 
® Faster 


Backed by 
20 YEARS 
Of Research 
and over 20,000 
Successful Installations 


g =) 


Wherever moisture is a dollar-important factor, 
either in buying and selling or in processing 
and storing commodities, the Steinlite 400G 
has the reputation of being the most popular 
and practical Moisture Tester available. Write 


today for full information. Find out how the 
New 400G’s faster, more accurate and simpler 
operation can save you time and money. 


"World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years’ 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. SD2, 618 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





... from the World of Soy 


National Soybean Processors Asso- 
ciation and a member of the steer- 
ing committee of the National Soap, 
Glycerin and Fatty Acid Associa- 
tion. 


Buckeye Manager 


The Buckeye Cellulose Corp. has 
announced the appointment of Rich- 
ard B. Williams, Cincinnati, vice 
president of the company, as man- 

ager of all opera- 
tions of its Buck- 
eye cotton oi’ di- 
vision. 
Mr. Williams, 45, 
was formerly a 
vice president of 
the Buckeye Cot- 
ton Oil Co. which 
was consolidated 
‘ @ last fall with the 
a fF Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp. Both com- 
panies were sub- 
sidiaries of the Procter & Gamble 
Go. 

In his new position, Mr. Williams 
will be in charge of all operations of 
Buckeye’s 16 cottonseed and soybean 
oil mills in the South. 


R. B. Williams 


Mr. Williams joined Buckeye in 
Atlanta in 1933, was named a vice 
president in 1953. 


Chase Sales Manager 


John P. Grady has been named 
assistant general sales manager of 
Chase Bag Co. He will assist in 
the management of all functions 
related to the sale and promotion 
of Chase products, under the di- 
rection of W. N. Brock vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager. 

Mr. Grady will be located in the 
general sales office of Chase at 
309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

He joined the 
firm in 1939. He 
has been eastern 
regional sales di- 
rector. 

Harrison B. Rue, 
manager of Chase’s 
3uffalo branch, 
has been named 
eastern regional 
sales manager, 
succeeding Mr. 
Grady. 

Appointment of J. A. 
as manager of export sales for 
Chase, succeeding N. G. Kappler, 
who retired Dec. 31, has also been 
announced. 

Headquarters of the Chase Bag 
export division moved from New 
York City to the firm’s New Orleans 
branch, located at 4500 N. Dorgenois 
St., on Jan. 1. 


hit 


John P. Grady 


Sutherlin 
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Plans for manufacturing, distrib 
uting, and merchandising two new 
high-energy broiler feeds were out- 
lined to salesmen of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co.’s southwest feed divi 
sion at Kansas City Jan. 9-10. Dr 
J. W. Hayward and W. F. Witz, both 
members of ADM’S nutritional re 
search staff, explained how two new 
feeds—Archer “42” Broiler ind 
Archer “38” Broiler—were formu- 
lated to help growers cut produc- 
tion costs and improve both conver- 
sion and rate of growth 


M. J. “Doc” Drackett has been ap 
pointed sales manager of the attach 
ments section of the industrial truck 
division of Clark Equipment Co. The 
division manufactures fork-lift 
trucks, straddle carriers and hand 
powered trucks For the past 7 
years Mr. Drackett was a sales 
neer with Modern Handling Equip 
ment, Inc., Clark’s Chicago dis- 
tributor 


5 engl 


H. N. Johnson, former managet 


at Iowa Falls, Iowa, has been trans 
ferred to the company’s general < 
fice in St. Louis as assistant general 
traffic manage Mr. Johnson be 
associated with Ralston Purina 
Minneapolis plant in 1925 
T. R. Atchison is the company’s gen- 
eral traffic manager 


Pillsbury Mills’ feed and soy di- 
vision will expand its Lima, Ohio, 
facilitie according to G. R. Pete: 
on, general manager of the division 
In addition to a new warehouse, a 
packing scale and two pellet mill 
are being installed 

Hot Spot Detector, Inc., held its an 
nual sales meeting for its 19 sales 
representatives recently at the com 
pany’s factory in Des Moines. The 
3-day meeting was highlighted with 
an all-company dinner for the firm’s 
132 employees and guests. Vernon 
J. Kelso, company vice president, an- 
nounced that the firm sold 547 Hot 
Spot Detector temperature systems 
in 1955, setting a company record in 
svstem sales to grain elevators and 
mills 

Charles J. Willard, professor of 
agronomy at Ohio State University, 
received the 1955 Gamma Sigma Del 
ta national award for distinguished 
service to agriculture Dec. 1. Dr. Wil- 
lard has been teaching in the agro 
nomy cepartment at Ohio for the 
past 36 years. He has written over 
100 bulletins alone and in coopera- 
tion with other agronomists. He was 
one of the first to give serious at- 
tention to the use of chemicals ir 
weed control 


Judson Bemis became executive 
vice president of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
a newly created position Jan. 1. He 
was replaced as director of central 
operations by T. H. Ashton, manage1 
of the Omaha plant and sales divi- 
sion. C. W. Akin, assistant directo: 
of sales, became manager at Omaha 
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If you package 


MARGARINE 


or 


SHORTENING 


it will pay yOu 


to investigate 


Famous as a food wrapper, Patapar Vegetable Parchment 
offers special advantages for packaging margarine and 
shortening... bulk or retail packages. 

Patapar has high wet-strength plus positive resistance 
to oil and grease penetration. It is NON-TOXIC, odorless 
and tasteless. Its tight texture provides utmost protection 
to flavor and quality. It operates smoothly and easily 


on all types of packaging equipment. AND tis low in cos 


HIGH IN SALES APPEAL 


Patapar’s rich, white texture is fresh looking and appealing. 

Its very look and feel assures customer satisfaction. 
Patapar is furnished in sheets or rolls — plain or 

colorfully printed. Our plants are completely equipped 

for printing Patapar, beautifully and economically. 


We will gladly send you 
samples and technical 
data. Write us. 
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A MERICAN Sovbean Association 
: Executive Vice President Geo. M 
Straver and Howard Kurtz, member: 
of the board of grain supervisors ol 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture's 
Avricultural Marketing Service, will 
cuss soybean export problems at 
month in the 


three meetings this 
South 

Straver and Kurtz returned from 
the Far East in mid-December afte1 
conducting a soybean marketing 
tudy there for USDA. 

Straver will also discuss market 
levelopment projects to be under- 
taken in Japan and other countrie 
by the Soybean Association for the 
Department of Agriculture 

The meetings to be held in the 
South. which is the chief export area 
r U.S. sovbeans, will be as follows 
Feb. 21—A meeting for producers 
tt Blvtheville, Ark. Keith Bilbrey, 
county extension agent, in charge. 
Feb. 22—Meeting with Midsouth 
Sovbean and Grain Shippers Associ 
ition at Memphis, Tenn 

Feb. 23-2 Meetings with officials 
of New Orleans Public Elevator, ex- 
porters and the USDA’s grain grad- 
ing staff at New Orleans 

Straver has pointed out that since 
soybeans almost 
quality of U. S 
ovbeans shipped abroad is highly 
important if we are to retain the 
Japanese market 

Foreign material and green colo: 
vere the two complaints 
U. S. soybeans most frequently en 
Japan, Strayer says 
buyers say cleaner beans 
obtained from Manchuria 


object specifically to morning 


the Japanese use 


entirely for food, 


against 


ountered 


Japanese 
can be 
They 
slorv seeds, soybean stems, corn and 
cockleburs Green beans are also 
lisliked because of the objectionabl 

color they give to food products 
A market development agreement 
bean As- 


between the American Soyb 
rs A 


€ 
ociation and the Department of A 





Soybean Meetings in South 


riculture provides for a continuing 
study for one year of the soybean 
market in Japan and other countries, 
thus completing the work started by 
Strayer and Kurtz in Japan last fall. 

‘At the end of the year we should 
have a very good comparison of 
U. S. beans with Manchurian and 
Brazilian beans in Japanese mar- 
kets,” Strayer says. “We will know 
what steps must be taken to hold 
and expand the Japanese market for 
our soybeans.” 

The study will be financed largely 
by P. L. 480 funds and will cost in 
the neighborhood of $100,000. But 
in order to qualify for these funds 
the industry must put up $5 for every 
$85 advanced by the government, 
and $10 must be put up by the in- 
dustry concerned in the country 
where the studies are being made 
Strayer considers this a great bargain 
considering the importance of the 
export market 

U. S. soybeans will be on exhibit 
at a trade fair at Osaka, Japan. in 
April. ASA, in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
other trade groups, will plan and 
staff the exhibit 

Other commodities to be on ex- 
hibit at the fair will include wheat, 


rice and cotton Int 


MFA Co-op Merges 


A merger of the M. F. A. Coopera- 
tive Grain & Feed Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., and the Producers Grain Com 
mission Co., St. Louis, to form the 
grain and teed division of the Mis- 
souri Farmers Association, Inc., has 
been made effective The general 
offices of the new division will be 
at 429 Cherokee St., St Joseph. 

A. J. Loutch, general manager of 
the M. F. A. Cooperative Grain & 
Feed Co., will be general manager 
of the new corporation. 
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BULL DOG ‘| 
CLEANER 


Has force-feed roll— iad e 
patented self-cleaning vk >) 
rack—large capacity. 

Made in 3 sizes: 

on. 32" 40". 


Write for felder. ] 









PIONEER FANNING MILL CO. 


— North Second St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


Hackleman Honored 


J. C. Hackleman, in charge of 
farm crops extension at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, was recently elected 
to honorary membership in the In- 
ternational Crop Improvement As 
sociation. 

Professor Hackleman has been on 
the University of 
Illinois staff for 
36 years and a 
leader in the IIli- 
nois Crop Im- 
provement Associ- 
ation for an al- 
most equal length 
of time. 

He is a leading 
authority on the 
soybean crop, and 
for many years 
was active in the affairs of the 
American Soybean Association, of 
which he is an honorary life mem 
ber. 





J. C. Hackleman 


Terrill Advances 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Rob 
ert L. Terrill of Buffalo to the po- 
sition of production superintendent 
He will assume 
direction of the 
firm’s production 
and central con- 
trol laboratories. 

Mr err yes 
joined Spencer 
Kellogg in 1938, 
and was named 


aman: # 
eagle manager of indus- 
trial products in 
pers March 1955. 


Active in the 
committee work 
of various technical societies, Mr. 
Terrill is currently national chair- 
man of the Soybean Research Coun- 
cil. He is the author of various 
technical papers and articles and 
has contributed to collaborative 
volumes including Paint and Var- 
nish Technology and the Encyclo- 
pedia of Chemical Technology 





wi > 


Robert L. Terrill 








YOU MAKE MORE 


PROFIT 
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You get more beans, more hay, and 
higher protein content with KALO 
than with ordinary inoculation. 
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SERVING THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1935 


SEVEN 


Modern, Convenient 
Chemical Laboratories 


to Serve You 


Chicago, Illinois 
9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Cairo, Illinois 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


Clarksdale, Mississippi 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 


Main Offices: 265 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 


“Over Two Billion dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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T qi ik €2 & The 7-foot header is plenty wide to gather “down” plants gently from two 


rows. Header drops easily to 114 inches, lifts to 23 inches, with handy lever 


2 a e or hydraulic control. 
a & The new heavy sickle cuts through rank, tangled growth easily without 


(y~) clogging. Strong, slender steel guards increase cutting area 30 per cent. 
Adjustable reel attachment lets you raise or lower the reel easily—a big help 


in down, uneven or tangled crops. 
a. | Big 28-inch spike-tooth cylinder keeps incoming material thick enough 
g wr to cushion beans against damage. Sturdy teeth comb through heavy stalks 
ows and tough pods to get big, fragile beans with less cracking . .. increase 
® threshing capacity ... let you operate cylinder at slower, more gentle speeds. 
E eit Ss q é Cylinder drive is easily variable from 1060 down to 360 RPM, or to 190 RPM 
y with special sprockets. 


Case “75” separating-cleaning efficiency matches threshing capacity with 

111-inch-long, stretch-out straw rack and famous Case Air-Lift Cleaning. 

Y Fan speed is variable from 200 to 725 RPM, standard; 135 to 850 RPM, 
) with special sheave. Special Roto-Cleaner separates weed seeds from beans 


to earn top market prices. J. I, Case Co., Dept. B-756, Racine, Wis. 
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Consider Support Change 


SUPPORTS. 
beans may be 
bushel on the 

This is not final. But it is indi 
cated by the President’s 
ment in his January farm 
that the support price for 
and flaxseed would be 
veal 


Price 
raised 
1956 crop 


around 10¢ 


announce 


messag 


t 


The announcement came out of the 


blue. It had not been expected eithe 


by Republican members of the Farn 
Bloc on the Hill, or by 
producer groups, so far as is 
here 

The President’ 
higher support was couched in a set 
ting indicating that the greatest 
sible flexibility would be 
in control of and in estab 
lishing farm price support 


acreage 


Up to now most of the price “flex 
ing” has been on the down side The 
assumption is that the Pre 


announcement ol 


support for soy- 


sovbeans 


raised this 


proc essor Ol! 


known 


f 


pos- 
used both 


ident 


picked out two crops which are not 


could be 
the Administra 
program 


now in surplus and 
demonstrate that 
tion’s flexible price 
work both ways 

It also is assumed that there 
bound to be an element of politi 


used to 


could 


In a raising of soybean and flaxseed 


support levels, in that both are pro- 


duced in greatest volume in the area 


where Republicans normally harvest 
a large number of votes 
In his message the President said 


the Administration “whenever po 
sible will continue to ease or elimi- 
nate controls over farmers; and fo1 


commodities on which price supports 
are discretionary, will continue t 
support these prices at the highest 
levels possible without accumulating 
new price depressing surpluses 

“In keeping with this latter prin- 
ciple, I am advised by the Secretary 


of Agriculture that as a direct re- 
sult of operation of various parts of 
our present farm program, the sur 


ply and demand conditions fo1 
beans and flaxseed are now such as 
to warrant an increase in the price 
support levels for these crops in 1956 
The higher support levels will be an 
nounced shortly.” 

Since setting the support level for 
both soybeans and flaxseed is di: 


SOV - 


cretionary, any change desired by 
the Administration can be made 
without new authorization from 


Congress. 

With this in view, USDA officials 
called in its soybean and flaxseed 
industry advisory committees late 
in January to consider among other 
things possible changes in 1956 sup- 
port rates. 

Soybeans are now supported at 
$2.04 a bushel, national average. An 
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ncrease Of around 0do“« In 


upport 











price, or 0 percentage points 1n parity 
to a new level of 75°, has been indi 
cated unofficially 


This would push soybean support 


for this year ! to approximately 

ik ee ee ee By PORTER M. HEDGE 
$2.14 a bushel Prices so far this } 

eason have been averaging a littl Washington Correspondent for 
over support level, and are figured The Soybean Digest 


o hold above support during the fu 


marketing year export thi eh mid-January, totalled 
6.000 bushe The correspond 


OUTLOOK. Market officials here ing figures for the same period a yea 


vho have nothing to do with draftins 20 were 29,740,000 bushe nearly 
recommendations for new price ly ( , ion bushe ‘ than this 
port programs continue to feel mo ‘ Howevel! nspections lately 
est optimistic about the outlook have been running a little behind 
Tor ovbean at least the balance of ist C9) 
tt 4 i 
, Viost ar ou look at the soy 
This is based on the feeling farn be tuation for the ist three 
l ) doing < ty e 4 , roti i 
‘gain have been doing a pret quarters of this marketing year, it 
( | ) f m: ceting } eedins ] ] 
i ob o Een G TON ACCT ippears that carryover next fall will 
nem in too heavy yet not holdins not be exce ¢ ind may even be of 
tf 4, , 
PER SCH 18) modest proportior 
The crust so far thi easo!r nha 
Saas : ; aus BE) {-the-ve tor of around 
tablished a recent record roun r) IC] p ow ntic 
" : Or Du € i now antlcl- 
» million bushels for t first tl 
a pa h or the fi The pated, if nothing happens to inter- 
Y I t ry ret] Oo \ } " * 
nontn oO Lne marketing veal ne rupt th current large flow of bean 
ish ha been running about 10 t, imptior Stocks mav not 
i tO Ce Ulli tl . nS Illa 1 
lion bushels ahead of a year ago | ian teil } TI belr poli 
’ } 1 or . 2 e evel) that Nign rl ) Ifa i- 
It's expected another 25 million bu ? f * cual 
, Cal Veal l Can SalelVv D assume 
ne ( wel sned dul < ’ 
‘ keiadine “ah 7 : yn ‘a i the Administration won’t want any 
] bringing tn tal t ) mil 
: are ‘or e tota J - irplus of beans around at the close 
r bushels 1iore With the season 
oe, ap Apes — sieliatcaiens of the season, especially with the 
i tn gone j ; 
7 480 export program available and 
Export uso Nave Deen running ] 
Je , : he. zs > world demand for fats and oils high 
head of a year ago by around six 
million bushel Exports during Oc- 


UNDER LOAN. Though the volume 


irge, less Deans are 


Novembe inspections for going unde 


r, plus 


SAVE 50% 


Life of material handling screws 
increased up to 8 times with the 
use of rubber 





covered con veyor 


SCTews. 

These screws cut grain break- 
age and are easily installed. Rub- 
ber covered troughs, spouts, el- 


bows and other fabrications are 
readily available. 


Write for 1956 catalog. 


Western Rubber Products Co., Inc. 


320 South Grand Avenue St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Do Youknow 


WHAT’S GOING ON 
BEHIND THOSE 
GRAIN WALLS? 


Dirt - Chaff Pockets? 


Weevils, Insects? 


Moisture Pockets? 





Mold Action? 
Weed Seeds? 
Grade Loss? 


Heating? 








Spoilage? 


WHY WORRY AND STEW! 


LET HOT SPOT DETECTOR SYSTEM STAND 
GUARD FOR YOU NIGHT AND DAY—for less than 
damage loss, HOT SPOT system pays for itself in 
guarding against spoilage, down-grading—Tells You 
Condition of Grain By “X-Raying” Bin From Bottom 


to Top Through Temperature Reports. 
Portable Systems, Too—Ideal for Flat Storage 


“Your Grain’s Health Is Your Elevator’s Wealth’’ 


HOT SPOT DETECTOR, INC. 


214 THIRD STREET *» DES MOINES, IOWA 





price support this year than a yeal 
ago Total sovbeans unde! upport 
programs through Dec. 15, 1959, are 
reported at 22,827,655 bushels. This 
compares with 26,510,444 to the same 
date last yeal 

Cf the total, 10,435,057 bushe are 
farm-stored soybeans. A small quan 
titv—53.474 bushe had been with 
drawn from support to mid-Decen 


ber. 
OIL EXPORTS. A greater volum 
of soybeans in the form olf ovbean 


oil will be exported than usual thi 
vear. Foreign buyers have had to 
turn more toward soybean oil, say 
the Foreign Agricultural Service 


the absence of adequate lternatly 

Oil inventories abroad are 11d to 
be low, and world upplle of bot} 
sunflower and olive olls a! hort 

The long-awaited authorization fo1 
Argentina purchase of U. S. vege 
table oils or lard finally came 1n 
January. Total shipment of a little 
more than 176 million pound Vas 
authorized 

Another big order for lard came 
through during the latter part ol! 


Januarv—an agreement by Yu 

lavia to purchase 66 million pound 
of lard under the Public Law 480 ex 
port progran This is the first big 
purchase of lard under this progran 


USDA APPOINTEE. Marvin L. Me- 
Lain of Iowa has been appointed an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture to 


icceed the 


tne po t re- 

y ] ure +t 
cently vacat- 
ead py Jame 


A.McConnell 
of New York 
tate 
McLain ha 
been directo. 
of the grain 
division of 
Commodity 


Stabilization 





e! Ce To! 
ne ast 2Z 
veal He 1 
an Iowa 
farmel! has 


Marvin L. McLain been chair- 
man of his county ASC committee 
was state ASC chairman before com- 
ing to Washington to head the gral 
division. 

McLain is well liked in USDA and 
on the hill, and has had in recent 
years considerable experience in 
marketing work which Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson is wanting on 
the job. He appeared on the last 
two convention programs of the 
American Soybean Association 

James A McConnell, formerly of 
the Grange-League-Federation Co- 
operative of New York state, re- 
signed as Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture at the close of 1955. He 
plans to teach agricultural business 
relations in the Cornell University 
graduate school, will operate hi 
farms, and be a consultant to G-L-F 
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— MARKET STREET — 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 


their classified advertising. 


If you have processing machinery, laboratory equip 


ent, soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 


Rate 


PERFORATED METAL CAN 


Nal S_100 4,9 a Yellow, 
B W r varietle 

¢ eed bear 
\ ( i ¢ field and 


I \ . Ku 
x | } } 93/30 
Dn )-| el | \ 
N¢ et 1 Virgi 1 
1 29 I Jone 
y Ct Xr | R | Va 
I ; 


FLAKING AND 
ck I neal toasters, fil 
ter presse hammer mills, Ander 


on 14-1ncl nditioners, 36-inch 
kers. Pittock & Associates, Glen 
R I 


MISSISSIPPI CERTIFIED LEE 





ex} t 
ty et the ’ t ¢ 
nd . few ! 
fied ! I e} I 
produce ( Bart 


FARM EQUIPMENT BUY SUR- 


p direct vernment at 
tremend Farm tools 
macn ¢ eed, tl eep, trac 


Box 169SAF, East Hartford 8, 


Cont 


t ot exp ! n the o eed 
I | ) part of world 
i i i I operated own 
bu Cl 1948-50, now 


nployed Hong Kong. Would like 
position with U. S. firm either in 
U. S. or as foreign representative 
Full detail ind reference gladly 
supplied Write Box 319H, Soy 
bean Digest, Hudson, Iowa 
BAG CLOSERS: FISCHBEIN 
portable bag closers in stock for 
immediate hipment. Write for 
ce Douglas L 
Main Co. 1034 College Ave., 
] Phone Wheaton 
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FOR SALE—OTTAWA MANDARIN 
and Chippewa certified I 
Also Selkirk whea I 
Improved Garry at Eldre 
Canby. Minn 

BOOK ON SOYBEANS—BY FLOYD 
Barnhart. Latest available infor 
mation on soybeans. Varieties, all 


phases of production, harvesting, 
1 





toring, Insect anc 
prices, distribution and marketing 
290 pages bound, 124 illustrations 
Price $3.75. Order from Sovybeat 
Digest, Hudson, Iowa 


SEED DIRECTORY 


A charge of $3 will be made to sub 
scribers for listing one variety in the 
March and April issues; and $1.50 for 
each additional listing. Quantity for 
sale and variety are listed, 

ALABAMA 


Northport—J. Lewis Harpe 00 bu. ec 


ARKANSAS 
Burdette—G. A. Hale, Hale Seed F 


».000 bu. registered Hale Ogden No. 2 
Harrisburs W. D. Thomas, Box 545, 3,300 
certified Lee, 2,200 bu. uncertified Lee 
Vorrilton—Stallins Br« Feed Mill P 


O. Box 168, 2,000 bu. certified Lee, 6,000 bu 


neertified Ogder 





Stuttgart—Jacob Hart Seed C Inc 
P. O. Box 109, certified Lee, certified Jack- 
on, certified Dormar incertified Ogder 
ncertified Volstate, uncertified J. E. W. 45 
ILLINOIS 
Emdet Boerma Bros., 2,400 bu. certified 
Ciark 
Mansfield —¢ Le € € Rt. 3, 1,200 
1. CE d ¢ irk 
letamora-—-f Sx 4,000 r 
tered Clark 
Prophetstov ( je G. Chambe alr 
Rt. 1 30x 202, 1,200 bu. certified Harosoy 
a— Frank W. Lewis & Sor B 42 
400 bu. certified Pert 2,000 ¢ ce fied 
lark, 1,200 bu. certified Harosoy, al 
Dags 
ve Turner Seed & Supply, 3,000 
bu. reg certified Hawkeye, 6,000 bu ef 
certified Lincoln, 1,000 bu € certified 
( } 


INDIANA 
Amboy —Lowell G. Pence, Rt. 1, 1,500 b 
certified Harosoy 
Evansville J. A. McCarty Seed Co.. 526 


N. W. Fourth St., certified and uncertified 
Clark, certified and neertified Wabas! 
incertified Perry 

Poneto—Fred Grover, Rt. 1, 1,000 bu. ce 


fied Lincoln, 1,750 bu. certified Clark 
Valparaiso—Wyckoff Hybrid Corn Co 








1,500 bu. certified Harosoy, 300 bu. certified 
Blackhawk, 1,500 bu incertified Monrose 
IOWA 
Charles City—Sa Seed Fa 804 N 

Vain, 600 bu. certified Blackhawk 


KANSAS 
Reserve— Harvey I Armstror 250 


certified Clark 


MICHIGAN 


Ottawa Lake Edward Brodbeck, 7726 
Yankee Road, 1,000 bu. certified Chippewa 
MINNESOTA 
Fairmont—J. H. Schrooten, Rt. 1, 700 bu 
certified Chippewa 

Hartland—Sig Barge & Son, 70 bu. Chip- 
pewa, 100 bu. Ottawa Mandarir 60 bu 
Renville 150 bu. Blackhawk, all certified 
first generation 

Lake Crystal—Wayne Othoudt, 600 bu 
certified Chippewa, 120 bu f i- 


va Mandarin, 150 bu. certif 


150 bu incertif 





led Renvy € 


10c per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


S € Heart—Ene r B 0 
é and certified Ren e, 1,006 
ce fied Black IWK 
S Pete t Nore & S Rt 4 
certifie if ppewa 
Ne Conc Vic Eme 
ertified ( € 1 
MISSISSIPPI 
Gunnison—Boyd Lane Plantatior 
ertified Roanoke 
Hattiesburs Leo W. Klarr, Ellkay F: 
tt. 1, 2,500 bu. certified Jacksor 
Hollywood—Bard Selder 2,000 t 
fied and uncertified Lee 
Rule lle—T. I Milburr P. O. Box 4 


6,000 bu. certified Roanoke 


MISSOURI 


Caruthersville—J. H. Hutchison, J Hut 
( on Farms, 3,000 bu. certified Dormar 
1,000 bu. certified Ogden 

Jamesport—-Farmers Produce Co., 15,000 
bu. Clark, first year fro certified, 2,00 
bu. blue tag certified Clark 

Louisiana Farm Supply ( 3rd 
Alabama Sts 1,000 bu certified  (¢ irk 


2,000 bu. certified Harosoy 
St. Louis 2—Cypress I 
nt Exchange Bldg 
k, 5,000 bu. uncertified Ovde 
ertified Dorman, 2,000 t 





000 +t 


»,.000 bi 


NEBRASKA 
3eaver Crossing Marvin Cast, Rt. 2, 700 
St Libory—Henry Schutz, 200 bu. Ne 
yrraska certified Hawkeye 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Aberdeer D. P. Troutman, 840 bu. N. ¢ 


registered Lee, 450 bu. N. C. certified Lee 

taleig Robert H Morrisor Jt 103 
srooks Ave 200 bu. certified Les 100 t 
certified Jackson 


Selma—Gurley f 
C., Ine., P. 0: Bos } 1.000 bu. uncertif 
Wood's Yellow, 2,000 bu. uncertified mixed 
hay beans, 10,000 bu. uncertified Roanoke 
1,000 bu. certified Roanoke, 5.000 bu I 
certified Ogden, 1,000 bu. certified Ogder 
».000 bu. uncertified Lee, 10.000 bu. cert 





fied Lee, 5,000 bu incertified Jackso 
2.000 bu. certified Jackson, 10,000 b n 
certified Clemsor 10,000 bu incertified 


.E.W. 45, 1,000 bu incertified Nanksoy 
1,000 bu. uncertified S-100, 1,000 bu. uncer- 
tified Early Wood's Yellow 1.000 b In- 
‘ertified Tokyo, 1,000 bu incertified Yel 
1ando, 2,000 bu incertified Biloxi, 5,000 
1. uncertified Otootan, 15.000 bu. uncert 
fied Black Wilsor 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Leonard—Edw. F. Manthe Rt. 1, 2,000 
bu. certified Hardom«e 
OHIO 
Covington—Ebberts Field Seed Co., Rt. 2 
9,000 bu. certified Hawkeye 
OKLAHOMA 
Grove—Walter L. Mannir mt. i, 1751 
certified Dormar 
ONTARIO 
Chathan St. Clair Grain & Feeds, Ltd 
Box 330, 600 bu. registered No. 1 Hardome 


( 
I 
t 


3,000 bu. registered No. 1 Harosov 





HELPED BY SEED 
DIRECTORY 


To THE EpIToR: 

Last year as a result of listing 
our three kinds of seed beans in 
the Digest we sold 50 bushels to 
one customer from way out in 
South Dakota and got several 
other orders from all over Minne- 
sota that we would not have got 
without the help of the Digest. 
Thanks to you.—Sig Barge & Son 
Hartland. Minn 
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BY LEADING HANDLERS AND PROCESSORS 


» SOY BEANS 


FIRST SCALPING AND ASPIRATION 


The Carter Scalperator does a good job of rough scalping and 
aspirating beans going directly to storage. It removes both 
coarse and light foreign materials. It also is a valuable machine 
to use on beans or grains when turned for cooling. Note that 
the Scalperator can be used on other grains without change of 
equipment. In capacity this is a ‘fast’ machine. The Scalperator 
uses Only rotary motion, thus does not vibrate. 








“SCALPERATOR 


The Basic Unit—Hart-Carter 'Squirrel-Cage "Scalping 
Reel. Baffle plate construction retards flow of beans 
through the reel, insuring thorough rough scalping. The 
reel is self cleaning. 


SECOND SCREENING AND ASPIRATION 
The Carter Millerator, used before processing the beans, does 
a refined job of screening and aspirating. Its upper screen re- 
moves all material that is /arger in diameter than the beans, and 
much of the material that is /onger. 

Its lower screen removes small seeds and sand. Controlled 
aspiration effectively removes light foreign materials. The Scal- 
perator and Millerator are all-metal, require low power. Write 
for complete information . . . today. 


—— 
wate 
come 

ss 


\ 


‘ 
\ 
WUT 





HART-CARTER CO. 


\ 





4 & —- MILLERATOR 689 19th Ave. N. E. Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


EFFICIENT CALPING AND ACPIRATION 
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N THE 


FARM STOCKS. ; f soybeans on farms Jan.1 INSPECTIONS. Soybean oe 
cent, \ tural Mar ! 


totaled 116 million bushels, 33 n 1 bus} below a pel as reported by USDA’s Agricultur rketing 


year ago, according 


U. S. Department Oct..Nov. Oct. v. November October November 


1954 1954 1955 19552 
1,000 bu. 1,000 bu. 1,000 bu. 1,000 bu 


10 


were 69% above the 10-year avera 
1,000 bu 


Movement of 14 399 14 
December quarte1 
highest of record 


193 million bushels 


Harvest of the 1955 
considerable quant} 
processors and to 
This quantity 
for the quarter 
As usual, the I 
trated in the Nort venti ! 1 eve eacl i Oct..Dec. Oct..Dec. December November December 
Grade 1954 1955 1954 1955 19552 
1,000 bu. °. 1,000 bu. °% 1,009 bu. °% 1,000bu. 1,000 bu. ° 


16.21. 14 2% 1 1 1.7% 1] 6,03: 


the major produci 

year ago. Illinois has by fa 
30 million bushels on hand Jat 
ond with 18 million bushe f 
million and Indiana with 
Atlantic and South Cent! 

11 million bushels in 

50% above last al 

sharply curtailed by 


Soybean Stocks on Farms Jan. 1 (1,000 bu 
Average Average 
State 1945 54 1955 1956 State 1945.54 
calendar year 1955! (1,000 bu 


ATLANTIC GULF 
6,579 A ’ oO 


10.010 


Soybeans: Inspections for overseas export by coastal areas and 
country of destination, December 1955! (1,000 bu. 
ATLANTIC GULF 


( ( 


LOANS. 1955-e1 YF V Deal 
and loans outstanding as of De 
Dec. 15, 1954. From Agricultural Marketing Service 
Total Total 
Quantity put under loan Quantity put put 
Ware ofloans Purchase under under B 11 ib 
Farm house loans out- agree- support support Othe $1 Tot Is 11,004 
stored stored Total standing! ments 19552 19542 t l 4 6,674 
10,435 11,922 y 22,304 +71 : 26,916 


} 


The difference 
the total quantity 
quantity redeer 
of the total put 


CONVERSION VALUE per bushel of bean 

Soybeans: Quantity of 1954 and 1955 crops put under price sup Reported by Agricultural Marketing Service 
port by states through Dec. 15, 1954 and 1955 (1,000 bu. Oct. Nov. Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec 

1954 1955 1954 1955 1955 1955 1955 1954 1954 1954 
State crop crop State crop crop y *r pound 
Alabama 32 2% VI 1.774 1,904 ry US uv ane 0.108 0.1084 0.121 
Apleanaad prec 14 Talu f oi r bus! 188 198 1.194 1.133 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 4 960 
Indiana 1,122 
Iowa 10,044 
Kansas 71 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
! Less than 


50.25 


FEBRUARY, 1956 





FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for October and 
November, reported by Bureau of the Census (1,000 Ibs.) 
Primary materials: Factory production and consumption, and fac 
tory and warehouse stocks, November 1955 - October 1955 
Factory Factory Factory and 

production consumption warehouse stocks 

Novem- Octo- Novem- Octo Nov. Oct. 

ber ber ber ber 30, 31, 

1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 
crude 262,589 236,807 203,340 15: 4,267 155,640 
refnd. 189,943 140 130,453 1 “ 283,477 
Peanut, crude 1,698 9: 5,247 3,682 
2,971 2,581 4,182 
21,884 22,990 15,423 
19,681 897 5,85 6,745 
250,710 259,520 109,695 
200,226 220,896 77,514 
3,118 3,440 15,250 
484 425 924 1,446 
40,689 49,273 213 4 


78 
32,465 29,765 32,720 407 12.581 


Cottonseed 


Cottonseed 


Peanut, 
Corn, crude 
Corn, refined 
Soybean 
Soybean, 


refined 


279,908 


240,688 


crude 
refined. 232,664 
crude 

rude 34,378 8.825 
efined 31,688 
100 basis) 
Includes 117 


respondents 


23,689 


22,168 


pounds of 


14,920 15,911 41,679 38,169 
refined cottonseed oil reported 
Census Bureau as owned by Commodity 
‘redit Corp. This figure, as well as the comparable Oct. 31, 1955 
142 million pounds, includes quantities sold for export 
yt “lifted’’ but excludes quantities sold by CCC for 
furth As of Nov. 30, CCC reported 
removed from inventory and put in an “in-transit 
about 0.5 million pounds of refined cot- 
onseed oil, all of which has been accounted for in respondents 
reports to the Census Bureau * Data on production and stocks 
1 mill locations collected by Agricultural Market- 
Department of Agriculture Data for stocks of 
and crude coconut oil are on a commercial stocks 
basis and do not include figures for stock piles of strategic oils 


er processed 


position to other storage’ 


held at crude oil 
ing Service, U.S 


ude paln il 


Factory consumption of vegetable fats and oils, by uses, during 
November 1955 


Edible products Inedible products 


Shortening 
Margarine 
Paint and 
varnish 
Lubricants and 
similar oils! 


Soap 
=} Other inedible 


= Other edible 


to 


So. 
soy bear I 
Foots, vegetable 
and acidulated 
(100 basis 
irogenated veg 
edible 

Cottonseed 22,242 24,915 
Sovbean 29.899 53,867 


quantities cons lubricants reases, cutting 
and metal working 


individual companies 


Include umed in 
brake f] 


hown to avoid disclosure of figures for 


’ ] 
lielectric ols 


core oils lids, Not 
Consumption of primary and secondary fats and oils in fat 
splitting 
1955 - 
Jan.-Nov. 
cumu 


lative 


1954 

Jan.-Nov. 
cumu 
lative 


Oct. Nov. 


Vegetable 
Coconut rud Y 3,50: : 4,501 49,482 
9,574 


59.056 


Other veg 
Tota 
Soapstocks 


Vegetable foot 108 1,723 9,879 


19,707 898 


55,174 5,399 


106,147 


U. S. Census Bureau 


I'LL SHOW YOU HOW TO HELP YouR 
SOY BEANS MAKE EXTRA YIELD, 
GRADE HIGHER, THRESH OUT CLEANER, 
AND BENEFIT YOUR SOIL, TOO 
COST YOU ABOUT A DIME AN ACRE 


GOLLY, JOE, I'M SUNK IF | DON'T 

GET A GOOD SOYBEAN CROP. BIG 

MORTGAGE PAYMENT DUE 
THIS FALL. 











ORDER, MAC 











EXPORTS. U.S. exports of soybeans and soybean oil 
for November. Preliminary data by Foreign Agricultural 
Service, USDA 
Soybeans 
Soybean oil 
Crude 


12,815,183 bu 


2,068,362 lbs 
Refined but not further processed 4,469,726 Ibs 
Refined, deodorized and hydrogenated 20,725,272 lbs 

Converted to a soybean equivalent basis the exports 
for November amounted to 15,435,862 bushels. 

Soybeans: Inspections for Overseas Export by Ports, by Country 

of Destination, Dec. 12-Jan. 13 (bushels). 
Phila Balti New Or Galves 
delphia more Norfolk leans ton 
118,760 93,333 59,733 3,990,928 


Total 
5,316,663* 


Mobile 
382,207 
18,667 656,321 634,234 314,608 1,623,830 
1,319,400 
513,604* 
845,098 


324,365 


202.733 553,234 78,400 16,367 
186,667 93,333 
112.000 


18,666 


733,098 


289,333 


17,920 148,586 
117,508 117,508 

352,800 352,800 
757 604 


130,666 


ner 112,000 517,067 128,537 

Total 512,760 2,217,484 688,053 5,741,774 1,221,348 32,733 11,319,458* 

Totals include two shipments out of Port Allen, La., not shown 

above, 671.702 bushels to Japan, and 233,604 bushels to Formosa 

Soybeans Insvected for Overseas Export and Shipped to Canada 
(In bushels) 

1955-56 1954-55 

Accumulated 

export Oct. 1 through Jan. 13 
Shipped to Canada} 

Totals 

1 Does not 

or Mexico 


Inspections for overseas 


32,305,646 
3,470,842 
35,776,488 
rail or 
Service 


24,401,417 

3,359,200 

27,760,617 

truck to Canada 
reports 


nclude any shipments made by 
From Agricultural Marketing 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1954 and 1955 
soybean crops, reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service (1,000 bu.) 
1954-55 1955-56 
1,336 10,007 
341,565 371,276 
342,901 381,283 
eed for season 26,000 27,000 
xy” processing, export, or 
316,901 354,283 
Nov. 303 


Sappearance throug! 


ssed4 43,933 50,782 
18,883 19,827 
62,816 70,609 


Crushed for oil or proce 
Exported 
Total 
Dec for 
Carryover 
1Stocks as of Oct. 1. 2Imports 
4No allowance is 


ance on processing export, o1 

254,085 283,674 
3October through No- 
crop crushings prior to 


negligible 


ember made for new 


Oct. | 


PRICES. Average prices 1eceived by farmers, effective 
parity, and support rates, reported by Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service (dollars per bu.) 

National 
average price 
support rate 

1953 1954 1955 
crop crop crop 


2.56 2.22 2.04 


Av. price 
Effective as percent 
Average farm price parity of parity 
Dec. 15 Nov. 15 Dec, 15 Dec. 15 Dec. 15 
1954 1955 1955 1955 1955 
2.57 2.06 2 43 2.87 74 
and parity from crop board 


prices reporting 


PUT SOME OF THOSE BRIGHT 
ORANGE WITRAGIN INOCULATION 
CANS WITH TOM'S SOYBEAN SEED 
I'VE INOCULATED 
WITH NITRAGIN FOR YEARS, SO 

| KNOW ITS GOOD 


NOTICE THE SOLID, EVEN STAND... LOOK 
AT THOSE BiG NODULES. FIELDS CLEAN, 
TOO. MITRAGIN STIMULATES THE CROP 
INSTEAD OF THE WEEDS. THIS CROP WILL 
MAKE THAT PAYMENT ANO THEN SOME 























Send for Soybean Leaflet »* The 


NITRAGIN 


3217 W. Custer Ave., 
Milwaukee 9, Wis. 











SOYBEAN DIGEST 











STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’ ercial 
grain stock reports for close of business on Friday and 
Saturday preceding date of report (1,000 bu.) 

Jan. 4 Jan. 10 Jan. 17 Jan. 24 

U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets 

Atlantic Coast 2.685 2,448 2.614 : 
Gulf Coast 3,302 701 4 
Northwestern and 
Upper Lake 
Lower Lake 
East Central 
West Central 
Southwestern & Western 
Total current week 
Total year ago 8,534 8 2 3 479 


VU. S. saree in Store and Afloat at Canadian Markets 


9 


») £412 > ef 4 


48 22 22,490 21,7 


Total current week 40): 75% 73 

Total year ag 3 4 319 19 
Total North American Commonetad ee — 

Current week 23,051 23,363 3,1 

Year ago 8,918 8.891 


Primary Receipts of Soybeans in 1,000 Bushels at Important 
Interior Points for the Week Ending: 
Dec. 30 Jan. 6 . Jan. 20 

Chicago 196 365 410 
Duluth a +) 
Indianapolis ] 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Toledo 

Totals 

Last Year 
Total Chicago Soy 


Primary Receipts of Sovbeans in 1,000 Bushels at Important 
Interior Points for the Week Ending: 


Nov. 25 Dec. 2 Dec. 9 Dec. 16 Dec.23 

Chicago 477 398 $97 469 2 
Dulut! 38 165 11 
Indianapolis y 10 
Kansas City 85 12 
Minneapo! . ] 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Toledo 
Wichita 

Totals 

Last year 
Total Chicago 
Soybean Stocks 


SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments re- 
ported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils 
Inc., in pounds. 

Dec. 24 2,495,234 
Dec. 31 2,695,061 
Jan. 7 4.060.890 
Jan. 14 4,221,225 


Re porte d by 


deanery es past sonia 
iu of the Census for Novembe1 and December 
Primary Products Except Crude Oi! at Crude Oil Mill Locations 
Production, Shipments and Transfers, and Stocks 
December 1955 - November 1955 (2,000 Ibs. 
: Shipments and Stocks end 
Production transfers of month 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec.31 Nov.30 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 


948,659 583,622 542,031 


0,403 11,957 11,1 


Soybeans: Net Receipts, Crushings, and Stocks at Oil Mills 
By States, December 1955 - November 1955 (2,000 Ibs. 
Net receipts 
at mills Crusned or used’ Stocks at mills 
State Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. 31 Nov. 30 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 
518,611 1,188,773 716,058 761,814 2,453,510 2,650,957 
195,78¢ 400,676 276,405 294,626 855,282 935,901 
46,409 90,850 73,404 81,541 269 ,92¢ 296,921 
86,908 15,395 127,008 125,966 255,804 295,904 
4.395 1 1 1 l 
7,800 5.53 14.917 | 1) 
48,807 48,466 43.048 
23,675 26,593 120.094 


1 15,954 


- 1) 
78,62 


104,346 75.045 106,002 601,123 


ther t vold disclosure of figures 


Soybean Products: Production and Stocks at Oil Mill Locations 
By States, December 1955 - November 1955 
Crude oil Cake and meal 
(thousands of pounds) (tons) 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 
Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. 
Dec. Nov. 31, 30 Dec. Nov. 31 30 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 
950 277,042 57 ) 48,188 548,659 583 66,389 59,761 
3.443 109,931 12,668 202,360 216 20,140 18,374 
29,404 342 5,097 57,201 63,57 5.978 6,061 
46.662 9.5: 8,483 101,576 101,201 14,873 11,3 
1 1 7 
11,661 1 


37,958 37,699 


) 
1 
| 


21.063 


ONSEED MEALS. Production in 1,000 tons. Reported 
Agricultural Marketing Service 
Monthly production Season's production 
Nov. 1955 Oct. Oct. Oct. 
pre Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. Sept. 
liminary 1955 1954 1955 1954 1954-55 
583.6 580.0 507.3 1,163.6 1,006.8 704.8 
370.6 328.5 320.3 699.1 650.8 2,515.4 
79.4 oF 138.7 < 944.8 
1.0 2.6 ; 18.5 


11.1 3 20.4 20 117.4 


1,024.4 1,000.0 892.5 2,024.4 801.5 8,900 





Members 
of all leading 
Commodity Exchanges 





Mitchell, Hutchins & Co 


—Future Brokers in Beans, Oil and Meal— 


231 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Il. 
State 2-1700 
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DAILY MARKET PRICES 
Futures No. 2 Soybeans, Chicago 
20 


50 
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Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 


’ 4 = —_ 


Dollar 


per ton 








Crude Vegetable Oils and Lard, Tankcars 
Cottonseed 


i lelenieestiendt aor hece 
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. PRaaet 
Coconut ° tanger 


January Markets 


SOYBEANS and soybean oil made a nice advance 1 


January. But meal did not quite hold its own 


‘ 

Cash soybeans at Chicago advanced about 15c during 
the month, and crude soybean oil moved up from 11%sc 
to 12c a pound. But cash meal, Decatur, dropped from 
$51.50 to $49.50 

Strongest impetus for the advance was apparently 
the pending heavy export of soybean and cottonseed 
oils. Domestic refiners were competing with exporters 
for the available supply of soybean oil 

A U.S. Department of Agriculture report indicated 
that world production of edible vegetable oils outside 
of Iron Curtain countries in 1955 may have been a 
little less than the year previou There is a severe 
scarcity of olive oil due to a poor crop in the Medi 
terranean area, and Spain and Greece have temporarily 
suspended export of olive oil 

Other bullish factors 

1—A record rate of processing 
at 100 million bushels or above for the first 4 months 
This is far above any comparable period. Processors 
apparently wished to maintain liberal stocks of soy- 
beans on hand and have been good bidders for beans. 

2 Heavy ¢ xports is The Oct. 1-Jan. 20 
total was 37.6 million bushels, 8.5 million ahead of a 


operations, estimated 


year ago 

3—The growing convi hat the carryover of 
1955-crop soybeans into the new crop year which begins 
next Sept. 1 will not differ much from the stocks a 
year earlier 

4—The president’s announcement that supports on 
soybeans and flax will be raised 

5—Smaller than expected stocks on farms Jan. 1 
and some belief that total supplies may have been over- 
estimated. It was also reported that fewer beans had 
gone under government supports than was true a yeal 
earlier 

There were some reports of a slower rate of process- 
ing in January. But these were not borne out by esti 


38 





TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 
Near Futures Soybeans, Chicago 


AD May 


| a a Oh ee de om on 2 








Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 


May 
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Crude Soybean Oil, Tankcars 


Oc t Now x ja fe Ma Aor May June P Re a 
[onan ie onan ait ae aban on oe meee on ie eee me on oe ee ne i ET an Set 


OAu-5 


mates in th ide th inother 25 million bushels of 
soybeans would | Ss during the month. 
. The current demand { oybean oil and the hope 
for a se il pickup in meal demand boosted process- 
ing activits EO ! ad large supplies on hand 
but were still active bidders 

Some increa In country marketings of beans was 
reported in January, following considerably heavier 
offering ian last year the first 3 months of the new 
crop yeal 


BYPRODUCTS. The price for soybean fatty acids 
remained at 14%4¢ during the month. Acid soybean soap 
stocks delivered Midwest declined from 6%4¢c to 6c a 
95 


pound, and the raw product from sc to 2c. 


Crude Price Range by Years 


Soybean Oil 


Tonkcors 


Doltars 
oo Soybean ais 
Oil Meal Soybeans 


Bagged Carlots No 2 Yello 
iw 


Chicoge 


1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1935 194 1945 ~~ 988 
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soybean processing 





designed to fit your needs 
for efficiency, economy, 
and better end products 


















































®@ High quality oil and meal 

@ Highest oil yield 

@ Lowest solvent loss 

@ More capacity per day — 
every day 

® Safe operation — a unique 


























safety record 











a 


Almost all soybean processors agree that French extraction 
equipment is the wisest investment they can make. They find that 
a completely installed French system often costs less, yet offers 
more in versatility—ease of operation—efficiency and 
safety. And most important of all, finer and more profitable 


end products. 


For a complete new plant, or for additional equipment 


to existing facilities, see French first for the 





best in oil milling equipment. 





French Mechanical Screw Press 
Excellent for direct or prepress 
operations. Latest style producing 
finished meal with around 2.50% 
residual oil and highest quality 
products. 


e@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER- DRYERS 
e SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 











THAT COUNTS! 


A WINNING TEAM—Phillips Technical Service and 


E : 


It’s hard to beat this combination .. . high 
quality solvents teamed up with Phillips prac- 
tical experience and know-how in the solvent 
field. Phillips 66 Solvents are free from harmful 
contaminants. Special handling and storage 
facilities keep them clean and pure. The narrow 


oh 


boiling range assures no light ends, no heavy 
residues. You get high recovery of oil and sol- 
vent. Find out how the Phillips team. . . high 
quality solvents plus expert technical assistance 

can simplify your plant operations and 
increase your profits. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 





